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Letters containing a Sketch of the Scenes which paffed in various 
Departments of France during the Tyranny of Robefpierre, 
and of the Events which took Place in Paris on the 26th of 
July, 1794. By Helen Maria Williams. Volume the Thira- 
12mo. 35.6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1795- 


“ee letters of our indefatigable and agreeable authorefs 
have already extended, if we are not miftaken, to eight 
volumes ; yet the events of the French Revoiution appear itil 
in each fucceflive volume to lofe nothing of their intereft, and 
even to increafe in their importance. This feries of letters, 
when complete (for it wants.at leaft another volume to bring 
it down to the eftablifhment of the prefent conftitution), wiil 
‘form a valuable, authentic, and entertaining hiftory of the 
mott aftonifhing event of modern times at leaft, if not the 
moit extraordinary contained in the annals of man. . If they 
want the profound inveftigation of the itatef{man or legiflator,— 
if they are deftitute of thofe political difcuffions, in which hil- 
torians of the higher order are fond of indulging,—they will be 
found to contain what is more valuable,—a pilure of the 
times. What they lofe in ftatelinefs they gain in intereft; if 
they plunge not deeply into the intrigues of cabinets or the 
views of politicians, they delineate corre¢tly the fluctuations 
of popular fentiment; and if they enter but little on the difguft- 
ing and generally tirefome details of fenatorial debates or mi- 
litary exploits, they paint the manners, and, by a variety of 
engaging anecdotes, expofe the human heart. 

hevolume before us confifts of feven letters, with three Ap- 
pendixes.——As they are immediately connected with thofe 
contained in the preceding two volumes, a regular analyfis 
will not be expected ; and it will be fufficient to fay that thefe 
letters feem to complete the hiltory up te the great revolution 
of the 28th of July, 1794. Many are the fcenes of horror, 
over which the mild and compaflionate temper of Englifhmen 
will have to fhed a tear in the courfe of this volume,—fcenes 
. which we trufl will have their due effet in deterring the ge« 
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nerous inhabitants of this ifland from rafh and violent mea 
fures,—fcenes which, while they fhould fpread a falutary fear 
over thofe in every country to whom power is intrufted, and 
induce them not to pufh that power to oppreflion, fhould like- 
wife caution the people again{t too creduloufly attending to 
the enfnaring harangues of defigning demagogues, or attempt- 
ing the redrefs of grievances by a remedy which is in the end 
worfe than the difeafe. 


‘Such (fays our amiable authorefs) are the crimes which can- 
not but excite horror in thofe who have lived at a diftance from 
their fanguinary influence, but the refleétion on which, to thofe 
who have been witnefles of their enormity, renders exiftence hate- 
ful.—Such are the monfters into which men are transformed by un- 
limited power; whether arrayed in imperial purple, and furrounded 
by pretorian guards; or wearing for a diadem a jacobin cap, and 
followed by an executioner and a revolutionary jury.’ Pp. 120. 


In her former volumes Mifs Williams appeared to eftimate 
the abilities of Robefpierre too flightly.—An extract from his 
fpeech on the immortality of the foul, which fhe has inferted 
in this volume, leads us to fuppofe that her juft deteftation of 
the tyrant inadvertently led her to undervalue too much the 
qualifications of the orator. We fhall infert this extract, not 
from any officious defire of vindicating the talents or character 


of that execrable monfter, but becaufe we are always glad to 
fee a good argument in favour of religion and virtue, from 
whatever quarter it comes. 


“ Confult,” fays this finifhed actor, “ only the good of the country, 
and the interefts of mankind. Every inftitution, every doétrine 
which confoles and elevates the mind, fhould be cherifhed ; rejeé all 
thofe which tend to degrade and corrupt it. Re-animate, exalt every 
generous fentiment, every fublime moral idea, which your enemies 
have fought to obliterate; draw together by the charm of friendfhip, 
and the ties of virtue, thofe men whom they have attempted to fepa- 
rate. Who gave thee a miffion to proclaim to the people that the Divi- 
nity exifts not? Oh thou, who art enamoured of this fterile doétrine, 
but who never waft enamoured of thy country! what advantage 
doft thou find in perfuading mankind that a blind fatality prefides 
over their deitiny, {triking guilt and virtue as chance direéts; and that 
the human foul is but a fleeting breath, extinguifhed at the gates of 
the tomb ? 

* Will man be infpired with more pure and elevated fentiments 
by the idea of annihilation, than by that of immortality? Will it 
produce more refpect for his fellow creatures, and for himfelf? 
more attachment to his country? ftronger refiftance to tyranny ? 
greater contempt of death? You, who regret a virtuous friend, 
you love to think that the nobler part of his being has efcaped frem 
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death !_ You, who weep over the grave of a child, or of a wife, does 
he bring you confolation who tells you that all which remains of 
them is but duft? Unhappy victim, who expireft under the ftroke 
of the affaffin, thy laft figh is an appeal to eternal juftice! the tyrant 
turns pale upon his triumphal car at the fight of innocence upon 
the {caffold. Would virtue have this afcendancy if the tomb placed 
on the fame level the oppreffor arid the y scbaay ? Wretched ‘fo- 
pee by what right doft thou wreft the {ceptre of reafon from the 

ands of innocence, to intruft it to thofe of guilt? to throw a fune- 
real veil over nature, to aggravate misfortune, to footh vice, to de- 
prefs virtue, and degrade the human race? 

“‘ In proportion to the degree of genius and fenfibility with which 
man is endued, he clings to thofe ideas which aggrandize his being, 
and elevate his heart; and the doctrine of fuch men becomes that. 
of the univerfe. Ah! furely thofe ideas muft have their founda- 
tion in truth! At leaft I cannot conceive how nature could have 
fuggefted fictions to mankind more ufeful than realities; and if the 
exiftence of God, if the immortality of the foul, were but dreams, 
they would ftill be the moft fublime conceptions of the human 


mind!” p, 142. 
The laft volume, our readers will recollect, rather abruptly 
broke off at that point the moft interefting to curiofity,—the 


events of the gth of Thermidor. The following is Mifs 
Williams’s account of the tranfactions of that awful and im- 


_ portant day— 


‘ The eventful day at length arrived, and both parties took their 
places in the hall of the convention with an air of affected calmnefs, 
while fome ordinary bufinefs of the day went on; for no one even 
of the profcribed members feemed anxious to become the Curtius of 
the reft, although the next meeting of the jacobins, or the next mo- 
tion of the municipality, might have decided the arrefb of the whole 
of the convention, except Robefpierre’s faction. But St. Juft hav- 
ing afcended the tribune, and begun a fpeech in the fame whining 
tone which Robefpierre had ufed the preceding day, complaining 
of the bad treatment he had received, and of the treafon of his col- 
leagues in the committee; Tallien, and Billaud Varennes, the 
former of whom was on the lift of profcription, and the latter Robef- 
pierre’s rival in the committee, overpowered his voice by their de- 
nunciations againft the perfidious and horrible defigns of the tyrants, 
which they unveiled to the convention. Robefpierre, who was 
ignorant of this counter confpiracy, though he faw a difpofition the 
preceding day to mutiny, was ftruck as with a thunderbolt. He 
made at length fome attempts to {peak ; but his voice was drowned 
in the denunciations poured forth againft him. ‘Tallien intifted on 
his arreft: but the convention, under the impreffion of its habitual 


terror, contented itfelf with protouncing that of his inferior agents ; 
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and it was not till'Robefpierre had mounted the tribune, and, with 
the air of a chicf, called the convention a band of robbers, that 
Vadier, one of his former accomplices, obtained the vote of accu- 
fation, by turning evidence againft him. Robefpierre, feeing hime 
felf befet on every fide, threw a look of piercing indignation to- 
wards his brother mountaineers, and reproached them for their 
cowardice. Hearing curfes poured down upon him from every 
quarter, and feeing that his kingdom was departed from him, he 
called out in the fury of defperation to be led to death ; which the 
convention virtually decréed, in an unanimous vote of accufation 
againft him. His colleagues St. Juft, Couthon, Le Bas, and his 
own brother, were arrefted at the fame time, and after fome refitt- 
ance were led away to prifon. 

‘ Thus far the convention had been fuccefsful; for all parties had 
concurred in the humiliation of a tyrant, by whom all had been 
equally opprefied. But the fcene which the city prefented was truly 
alarming. The jacobins, hearing of the infurre¢tion again{t Robel- 
picrre, immediately affembled. The commune, which was order- 
ed to the bar of the convention, inftead of obeying, rang the toc- 
fin to call the citizens to arms. Henriot, the commander of the mi- 
litary force, who had been arrefted and led to the committee of ge- 
neral fafety, was releafed, and parading the ftreets on horfeback, 
while the cannoneers under his orders had loaded their pieces. 
Robefpierre. with his colleagues was delivered from prifon by the 
adiminiftrators of the police, and, being, inftalled at the hotel de 
ville, had outlawed the whole convention. 

‘ Had the confpirators a¢ted with ordinary fagacity ; had they 
immediately marched their cannon againfl the convention, which 
for fome hours was only guarded-by a {mall number of armed citi- 
zens, the triumph of Robefpierre and the municipality would have 
been complete. But, happily for humanity, they wafted thofe mo- 
ments in deliberations and harangues ; whilft the convention, taking 
courage at the goodnefs of its caufe, and in the hope of fome {parks 
of remaining virtue in the people, difcovered a difpofition to defend 
themfelves, and in a fhort time thoufands flew to their aid. The 
hall of the jacobins was cleared by the energy of Legendre; and 
feven deputies were named as generals for the conventional caufe 
againft the commune, who were now declared to be in a ftate of re- 
bellion, and put out of the law. Such at this moment was the ftate of 
Paris, when the commander of the military force, Henriot, appeared 
in the court of the convention, and ordered it to furrender. But 
he came too late: the convention was now prepared for defence, 
and an{wered his f{ummons by putting him out of the law as well as 
his employers. 

‘ This “ hors la loi’ has the fame effet on a Frenchman as if it 
were the cry of the peftilence : the objet becomes civilly excommuni- 
cated, and a a of contamination is apprehended if you pafs through 
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the air which he has breathed. Such was the effect which this de- | 
cree produced upon the cannoneers, who had planted their artillery 
againft the convention ; without receiving any further inftructions, 
except hearirig that the commune, were “ hors la loi,” they in- 
{tantly turned “their pieces. Henriot, feeing this unexpected refift- 
ance, and finding that the fections meant to deliberate before they 
put the convention to death, flunk back to the commune, who were 
alfo in a profound ftate of deliberation. In the mean time the con- 
vention had fent deputies into every quarter of the town, to rally 
the citizens around the aflembly ; and they fucceeded fo weil, that 
in a few hours the convention had an hundred thoufand men to 
march againft the commune. The hotel de ville was now be- 
fieged in its turn; and might have made a formidable refiftance, had 
not the cannoneers of that quarter alfo heard of the * hors la loi,” 
and refufed to fire their pieces; while the immenfe multitude that 
were idly affembled in the Place de Greve before the hotel, had 
taken poffeflion of the carriages of the artillery to ferve as lad- 
ders, from which they could ftare into the windows, and crowds 
were mounted on the cannon to enjoy the f{pectacle. ‘The confpi- 
rators now, abandoned, and, like Nero, having no friend or ene- 
my at hand to difpatch them, had no means of efcaping from igno- 
miny but by a voluntary death, which they bad not the courage to 
give themfelves. 

¢ Catiline, it is faid, was found at a confiderable diftance from 
his friends, mingled amongft his enemies, with a countenance bold 
and daring in death. It is fomewhat remarkable, that nearly two 
years fince a writer, drawing the parallel, or rather the diffimi- 
litude of charaéter between Catiline and Robefpierre, obferved, that 
whenever the decifive moment of conte fhould arife between the 
parties which were formed after the 1oth of Auguft, Robefpierre 
would perifh; not plunged into the ranks of his foes, but be ftruck 
by fome ignoble hand, and die from a wound in his back, 

‘ The confpirators, feeing that all refiftance was fruitlefs, hid 
themfelves or took to flight. Robefpierre was found in an apart~ 
ment of the hotel, and was fternly reminded by a gendarme that 
a Supreme Being really exifted. Robefpierre held a knife in his 
hand, but had not courage to ufe it; the gendarme fired at 
him with a piftol, and broke his jaw-bone; he fell, without ut- 
tering a word, His brother threw himfelf out of a window, and 
broke his thigh by the fall. Henriot had given his affociates the 
ftrongeft affurances that he was fecure of the military force of Pa- 


wis; and Coffinhal, a judge of the revolutionary tribunal, when 


he faw that all was loft, poured forth the moft bitter invectives 
againft Henriot for having thus deceived them; and at length 
feizing him in a fit of rage and defpair, threw him out of a win- 
dow. Henriot concealed himfelf a fhort time in a common-fewer, 


from whence he was-dragged after haying loft an eye. Thefe cri- 
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minals, with their accomplices, were brought, fome on biers, and 
others. on foot, to the convention; from whence they were all 
fent to the Conciergerie, except Robefpierre, who was carried into 
the anti-chamber of the committee of public fafety, where thofe 
who attended him told me he lay ftretched motionlefs on a table 
four hours, with his head bound up, and his eyes fhut; making no 
anfwer to the taunting queftions that were put to him, but pinching 
his thighs with convulfive agony, and fometimes looking round 
when he imagined no one was near. He underwent the operation 
of drefling his wounds, in order to prolong his exiftence a few 
hours ; after which he was fent, with the reft of his affociates, to the 
tribunal. The identification of their perfons was all that was ne- 
ceflary, fince they were hors Ja loi, and the fentence of execu 
tion againft them was demanded by their former friend, Fouquier 
Tainville. 

* On the evening of the roth of Thermidor (the 28th of July, 
1794), thefe criminals were led to the fcaffold. ‘The frantic joy 
which the Parifians difcovered on this occafion was equal to the pu- 
fillanimous {tupor into which they had been hitherto plunged. The 
malediétions that accompanied the tyrants on their way to execu- 
tion were not, as ufual, the clamour of hireling furies ; they pro- 
ceeded with honeft indignation from the lips of an opprefled people, 
and burft involuntarily from the heart of the fatherlefs and the wi- 
dow. Thefe monfters were made to drink the cup of bitternefs to 
the*very dregs. Many them were fo disfigured by wounds and 
bruifes, that it was difficult to diftinguifh their perfons, and little 
attention had been paid to alleviate thefe intermediate fufferings. In 
the mafs perifhed Robefpierre, his coadjutors Couthon and St. Juft; 
Henriot, the commander Of the military force of Paris; the mayor 
of Paris; the national agent; the prefident of the jacobins; the pre- 
fident of the revolutionary tribunal; the fans-culotte preceptor of 
the young dauphin ; and the agents of thefe leaders, to the num- 
ber of twenty-two. The following day the members of the com- 
mune of Paris, to the amount of feventy-two, were beheaded on 
the Place de Greve ; and twelve, on the day after, completed the 
lift of the chiefs of the prefent confpiracy.’ Pp. 165. 


In this volume we find many pathetic and pleafing anec- 
dotes ; and we dare believe that the following will be accept 
able to all who are parents— 


‘ Among a multitude of affecting fcenes which paffed at thofe 
prifon-doors, where the wife, after a feparation like that of death, 
again embraced her hufband—where children clung upon the necks 
of their long-loft parents—none were more interefting than the un- 
bounded tranfports of a little boy of fix years of age, the fon of 
Monf. de F , when his father met him at the gate, and while he 

refled him in his arms with an emotion which choked his voice. 
I his child was particylarly remarked, having engaged the affec. 
tions 
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fions of many perfons in the neighbourhood by his behaviour during 
his father’s long confinement. He had never failed to come every day 
bounding along the terrace of the Luxembourg, till he approached 
the walls of the prifon ; and when he reached the fentinel, he al- 
ways pulled off his hat very refpectfully, and, looking up in his 
face with a fupplicating air, enquired, ** Citoyen, vous me permettrex 
de faluer mon papa ?”’ and unlefs when he {poke to thofe “ who 
never had a fon,” his petition was generally granted. He then 
ufed to kifs his hands again and again to his father, and play over 
his fportive tricks before him, while the parent’s tears followed each 
other in fwift fucceffion.’ ». 185. 


Whatever may ferve to promote humanity and tendernefs to 
the brute creation fhould always be brought forward by every 
friend to virtue: and in that view we infert the following ex- 


tract — 


‘ But one of the pious frauds moft fuccefsfully employed was 
the agency of a dog. His mafter was confined in the prifon of the 
Luxembourg, and the faithful animal contrived every day to get 
into the prifon, and penetrate as far as his chamber, when he ufed 
to overwhelm him with careffes, and feem to participate in his dif- 
trefs. His wife, who was at liberty, but deprived of all intercourfe 
with her hufband, ufed to carefs the dog upon his return from the 
prifon with the fame kiad of emotion with which Werter gazed 
upon the little ragged boy whom he fent to fee Charlotte when he 
was prevented from feeing her himfelf. At length the idea fuggett- 
ed itfelf to the lady of inclofing a billet within the dog’s collar; fhe 
contrived to give her hufband. fome intimation of ner fcheme, which 
fhe immediately put in practice. From that period the four-legged 
courier, furnifhed with his invifible packet, marched boldly tor- 
ward every day at the appointed hour through hofts of foes, and, in 
alefiance of revolutionary ediéts, laid his difpatches and his perfon at 


his mafter’s feet.’ Pp. 188. 


In one of the Appendixes there is a very curious account of 
Marat, from a pofthumous wotk of Briflot’s, which we are 
informed is now in the prefs: and with this we fhall conclude 


our extracts— , 


‘ I alfo faw the experiments which Marat publifhed on light and 
fire, and which had excited my curiofity. The independent cha- 
racter which that man, fince become fo noted, difplayed, induced 
me to feek his acquaintance, and we became intimately conneéted. 
Marat related to me certain circumffances of his life, which in- 
_creafed my efteem for him. He held himfelf forth as the apoftle 
of liberty, and had written when in England, in 1775, a work on 
this fubjeét, which was entitled The Chains of Slavery. In this 


publication he unmafked the cor:uption of the court and of the ad- 
| B¢ miniftration. 
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miniftration. The work he told me had made a great noife in Eng- 
land, and that he had been rewarded by valuable prefents, and by 
his admiflion into corporations, and the freedom of feveral cities. 
He {poke to me of ‘his connection with the celebrated Kauffman ; 
of his prodigious fuccefs in prafice; which was fo great, that on 
his debut at Paris he was paid thirty-fix livres every vifit, and had 
not time fufficient for all the confultations to which he was called. 
Though he was very well lodged, I did not fee that fort of luxury 
which might have been thé refult of the wealth that, was fhowered 
on him. But I have already obferved that 1 was-habitually credu- 
lous; and it is only in going over the different circumftances of my 
connection with this deteftable man, in bringing into one point of 
view the part which he has acted in this revolution, that I have 
been convinced of the quackery which through his whole life di- 
rected and veiled his a¢tions and his writings. 

‘ Marat told me, that having made great difcoveries in natural 
philofophy, he quitted praétice, which at Paris was the profeffion 
only of a. quack, and unworthy of himfelf. But while-he re- 
nounced his profefiion he fold from time to time remedies and 
bottles, the eficacy of which he warranted, and he was very careful 
to name the price. I recollect that, a wart on.my hand having 
ftruck his eye, he fent me a bottle of very limpid water, for which 
I thanked him, and afked him the price, which was twelve livres. 
I made no ufe of the remedy. Marat had given me fome miftruft, 
if not of his fuccefs, at leaft of his medical knowledge. He told 
me one day, that, in order to cure himfelf of the colic, he wanted 
to have his belly opened, but that, happily for him, the furgeon 
had not the complaifance to comply with his defire. 

‘ Marat was fo entirely full of himfelf, of his difcoveries, and of 
the glory which he fancied he deferved, that he did not appear 
to me to feel the flighteft impreffion of beauty, and he was cer- 
tainly little calculated to pleafe.. Neverthelefs, he had found the 
fecret of exciting an attachment in madame la Marquife de L ‘ 
a woman whofe elegant mind rendered her converfation highly 
interefting. Being feparated from her hufband, who was over- 
whelmed with debts, and difhonoured by a courfe of infamous 
conduét, fhe put herfelf under the care of Marat; who did not 
confine his attentions to her as a phyfician, but was ambitious of 
fucceeding the hufband. This union for a long time aftonifhed 
me, The lady was foft, amiable and good; and there was no- 
thittg fo difgufting, violent, and favage in domeftic life as Marat. 

‘ I muft do him the juftice to obferve, that the rigour which 
he exercifed againft others, he exercifed aifo on himielf. In- 
fenfible of the pleafures of the table, and the enjoyments of life, 
he confecrated all his time and_ his money to philofophical ex- . 
periments. Employed night and day in repeating them, he would 
have been contented with bread and water, in order to have the 
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pleafure of humbling at fome future day the academy of {ciences. 
This was the ne plus ultra of his ambition. Enraged at the acade- 
micians, who had treated his firft effays with contempt, he thirft- 
ed with the defire of vengeance; and to overturn the firft of their 
idols, Newton; for which purpofe he employed himfelf wholly < 
in experiments deftined to deftroy his principles of optics. To 
combat and overthrow the reputation of celebrated men, was his 
ruling paflion: fuch was the motive which diétated the firft of 
his works, his treatife on The Principles of Man, which ap- 
peared in 1775, in three volumes, and which Voltaire burlefqued 
_ in his queftions on the Encyclopedia. 

‘ The fyftem of Helvetius was then in the greateft vogue, and it 
was.againft Helvetius that Marat wifhed to enter the lifts. Cer- 
tainly Voltaire was in the right to ridicule fome of the propofi- 
tions and extravagancies of Marat, but he did not do him juttice 
in other points of view. 

* The academicians, for inftance, were violently animated againft 
his experiments on light, on fire, and on electricity ; and I have 
never feen any of them dittinguifh or acknowledge what was new 
or valuable in his experiments; nor did they with his name even to 
be pronounced, fo fearful were they of contributing even by their 
criticifms to his’ celebrity. I own that this injuftice on the part 
of the clafs of experimental philofophers has always difgufted me; 
and this was what dictated a chapter in my Treatife on Truth, on 
Academical Prejudice, p. 353, which I compofed at the end of 
‘a long and warm difpute I had with the geometrician La P—~, 
which chapter is a faithful recital of this difpute. La P night 
poflibly be in the right, and I might anfwer with too much harfh- 
nefs; but I could not bear the-infolence and defpotifm with which 
they treated a philofopher, becaufe he did not like themfelves wear 
a gown 

‘ I followed Marat’s eipesinbets for three years; and I thought 
that fome efteem was due to a man who had buried himfelf in foli- 
tude to enlarge the bounds of fcience: not indeed that this was his 
firft view; for he regarded only. himfelf, he {peculated on the 
fcieuces only for his own glory, and was anxious to raife his repu- 
tation on the wreck of that of others. 

‘ He had not failed to obferve, that journalifts were privileged 
diftributors of fame ; but his vanity, infolence, and arrogance, had 
made him totally neglected by thofe whofe good offices he fought 
after. He knew that I was conneéted with many amongft them; 
and I believe it is to this circumftance that I was indebted for that 
kind of attachment which he profefled for me for fo many years.. 
He was continually fending to me extracts from his works, and cri- 
ticifms written on them. with his’ own hand. I never could have 
conceived that any one could have had the impudence to beftow fo 


many grail on himfeif; but confidering him only as a perfon fuf- 
fering 
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fering under literary oppreffion, I exerted. myfelf in making his ~. 
works known, and I often fucceeded. He never thanked me; and 


the reafon was, that in fpite of my efteem for his knowledge and 


his difcoveries, I did not fully fhare in the admiration which he 
complaifantly felt for himfelf; and being fometimes in doubt as to 
the truth of his propofitions, I undertook to foften his exaggera- 
tions, efpecially in the praifing parts. This modefty which I felt 
on his account he never forgave. | 

‘ As I earneftly wifhed for his fuccefs, I continued to bring him’ 
mew acquaintance to fee his experiments. I know not by what 
fatality, every one left his houfe very well pleafed with’ his philo- 
fophical feats, and very ill fatisfied with the philofopher. He ex- 
prefied himfelf with difficulty, his ideas were confufed ; and as his 
vanity was eafily awakened by the flighteft oppofition, or the 
leaft fign of contempt or indifference, he became fuddenly enrag- 
ed, and his fury rofe to fuch a height, that his ideas were diforder- 
ed, and he loft his recolleé&tion. I faw one day a ftriking inftance 
of this inflammability : Volta, fo celebrated for his experiments on 

eleétricity, was very curious to fee thofe which Marat announced 
as overturning the theory of Franklin; but fcarcely had he re- 
peated a few of them, and heard one or two objeétions, than, fuf- 
pecting Volta’s incredulity, he infulted him grofsly, inftead of an- 
fwering his objections. 

‘ He was however confeious of his difficulty in fpeaking, and 
of his want of temper in converfation, which were the reafon why 
he fought the acquaintance of a literary man who had abilities for 
fpeaking, and who could difplay his theory for him; after which 
he would have appeared in his temple like a god, to receive the in- 
cenfe of fimple mortals. 

| * He made me this propofition feveral times. I objeéted on ac~ 
count of my timidity, and my ignorance in experimental philofo- 
phy. He promifed to initiate me in a fhort time into the moft 
abftrufe. myfteries of his difcoveries. I conftantly perfifted in my 
refufal, becaufe I did not wifh to be any man’s fecond ; becaufe I 
never had any very ftrong paflion for that branch of knowledge ; 
becaufe I did not think myfelf fufficiently {killed in making expe- 
riments; and in fine, becaufe my feelings led me rather to fhun 
Marat, than become more intimately conneéted with him. Curio- 
fity, and the with to procure information, had made me feek his 
acquaintance; the defire of being ufeful to him, becaufe he feem- 
ed opprefied, had induced me to keep up that acquaintance ; but he 
had never infpired we with any of thofe fentiments that conftitute 
the delight of friendfhip. 

‘ It was from a fentiment of humanity that I procured him the 
fale of his books, and little chefts of inftruments; from the ear- 
neftnefs which he difcovered in collecting the little profit of his 
works, I judged that he was in diftrefs, although he had too much 
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pride to acknowledge it. Alas! this fervice, which I did him 
gratuitoufly, has fince furhifhed him matter for treating we with the 
moft atrocious‘infults in one of his numbers. So far was I from 
withholding the money for his works, that I would have fhared 
my purfe with him, had I then been provided for myfelf. 

‘ T have at all times done juftice to Marat, and I will continue to 
do fo, though I owe to him a part of the perfecutions which I am now 
fuffering. He was indefatigable in labour, and had great addrefs in 
making experiments; a tribute which I heard Franklin once render 
him, who was enchanted with his experiments on light. I cannog 
fay fo much for thofe on fire and electricity. Marat thought he had 
made difcoveries which overthrew the fyftem of Franklin ; but 
Franklin was not the dupe of his quackery. Le Roy, the acade- 
mician, who was named commiffary to examine his difcoveries on 
light, agreed that thofe which he had made on the prifm were in+ 
genious, and that Marat had a fingular talent in making them, 
His report was in many refpects favourable, but fome of the acay 
demicians forced him to fupprefs it, | 

¢ Marat was moft earneftly folicitous to obtain an eulogium from 
the academy of fciences, and this earneftnefs fuggelted the idea 
of a ftratagem which coft him immenfe labour, He undertook 
making a new tranflation of Newton’s Principia on optics. Thig 
was a new mode of deftroying the fyftem ; for I have no doubt 
but that he made alterations in tranflating it. He wifhed the acade- 
my to give their approbation of this tranflation; but his name 
would have excited their fufpicions, and led them to examine the 
work with more feverity. In order to avoid fufpicion, he propof- 
ed to many of his friends, to lend him their name; and he fuc- 
ceeded with Bauffée, the grammarian, a weak and eafy man, who 
was not aware of Marat’s manceuvres. With Bapfiée’s name, the 
commiffaries of the academy did not hefitate to give, withouy 
reading, their approbation and praifes to the work of their enemy. 
- ¥ cannot tell what advantage he reaped from it ; for this tranfla- 
tion is unknown, though it is magnificently printed. Marat made 
me a prefent of a copy of it on vellum paper in the beginning of 
the revolution. : 

‘ At this period Marat was poor, and lived wretchedly ; and 
though fince my return from America I have noticonveried with 
him, I do not think that he has changed his principles. He is ac- 
cufed of venality and corruption ; but I have never forborne re- 
peating, that he was above corruption. Marat had but one fingle 
paffion—that of being foremoft in the career which he was run- 
ning. Anxiety for fame was his difeafe, for he had not that of 
avarice. He was of a bilious habit, and paflionate in his difpofi- 
tion, obftinate in his fentiments, and perfevering in his conduct, 
‘We may judge of his perfeverance from one trait—that although 


he was urider the greateft embarraffinent in fpeaking, he has n-ver- 
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thelefs exhibited himfelf in every tribuné. He forgot every thing 
in purfuit of his favourite object. 

‘ His earnettnefs to obtain his ends made him employ all forts of 
means, lies and calumny of every kind: he was an actor in every 
thing. He defended the people as hé defended truth in natural 
philofophy; not for the fake of being ufeful to the people, for 
Marat defpifed them, but in order to accomplifh his defigns. He 
found flattery the beft mode of- obtaining the fuffrages of the mob, 
he therefore flattered them : had tyranny promifed him better fuc- 
cefs, he would have preferred it: but a man muft be a tribune be- 
fore he becomes a tyrant. 

‘ All his motions were thofe of a mountebank. He looked like 
a puppet, whofe head and arms were moved at the will of the 
puppet-fhow-man. Every thing was abrupt and unconnected in 
his difcourfes, as well as in his geftures, becaufe nothing proceed- 
ed from his heart, but all from his head, and every thing was arti- 
ficial. 

¢ Marat loved no man, and‘had no belief in virtue. He was 
felfifh, never beftowed praife on any writer, and fecmed as if all 
talents and all genius were concentred in himfelf. He very feri- 
oufly imagined that he alone was capable of governing France, 
and intrufted it in confidence to fome friends, who were obliged 
to fupport the party which protected him, for the chiefs of which 
he had the moft profound contempt. 

‘I have faid that he was daring; notwithftanding which, he 
was not brave. He had neither the courage of a gladiator, nor 
that of a philofopher ; ‘though he wanted one day to fight wita 
Charles, becaufe he had not fpoken with refpect of is experi- 
ments ;.and he was continuaily talking of biood, and challenging 
the whole world. This rhodomontade never impoied on me, for 
I had feen him too nearly. He was violent, but not courageous ; 
under defpotifm he was afraid of the Baftille, and fince the reign 
of liberty he has-been always in fear of prifons. I fhall meniioa 
two traits on this head to fhew his charaéter. ; 

‘ Marat in 1780 was a candidate for the prize given by the 
ceconomical fociety of Berne on the queition of the reform of the 
criminal law. This feciety delayed every year pronouncing its 
judgment. In 1782, I advertifed my colle€tion of criminal laws 
in ten volumes. Marat begged me to infert the memoir which he 
had addreffed to the fociety. ‘There was a boldnefs in this eifay 
which might prove difagreeable to government. I afked Marat if 
he wifhed his name to appear. “ By no means,”’ anfwered he, 
* for the Baitille is there, and I do not much like to be fhut up:” 
and he left me to run the chance, as my name was at the bead of the 
collection. , 

* I met him one day in the Thuilleries, in 1786 or 87: it was 


a long 
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a long time fince I had feen him. We talked of his works, I 
alked him why he was fo bent on purfuing natural philofophy, 
when he had: againft him all the academies and all the philofophers. 
I advifed him to confecrate his labours to politics. * It is time,” 
I objerved to him, “ to think of overturning defpotifm : join your 
labours to mine, and to thofe enlightened men who have {worn its 
overthrow, and this undertaking will cover you.with glory.” Ma« 
fat anfwered, that he would rather .continue his experiments in 
peace, becaufe philofophy did not lead to the Baftille; and he 
made me underftand very plainly, that the French people were 
not fufficiently ripe, nor fufficient!y courageous, to fupport a revo- 
lution. 

‘ When the Baflille was overthrown, Marat was no longer 
afraid of it, and quitted his cave. He even pretended at this 
period, that all the honours of this glorious revolution belonged to 
himfelf; and making up fome fort of ftory about a colonel of 
dragoons whom he had arrefted on the Pont-Neuf, he entreated 
me to print it in the Patriote Francois. He beftowed fo many ex- 
travagant praifes on himfelf in the account, that I could not carry 
my complaifance fo far. I therefore ftruck out the praifes, and 
publifhed the fa&; which Marat never forgave. As he defpaired 
of finding journalifts who would flatter him, he undertook a jour- 
nal himfelf, which I advertifed with an eulogium, in order to get 
him fubfcribers : and in doing him this fervice, which I never re- 
tufed to any of my brother journalifts, I thought I did fervice to 
the public. Good God! how great was my error! and what was 
my furprife, when I read fome of his numbers! How was it pof- 
fible that a writer who had any refpec for himfelf could become 
fo degraded as to mike ufe of a ftyle fo vile, {candalous, and’ 
atrocious!’ Pp, 210. 





_ tales 


Biwvos xas Mocxou tra Atnbava. Illufirabat et emendabat Gil= 
bertus Wakefield. 8vo. Small Paper, 35. 6d. Large Paper, 
10s. 6d. Kearfley. 1795. 


FEW of our readers need be acquainted that Bion was a 
Greek poet of Smyrna, the author of fome elegant paf- 
torals,—that Mofchus was his friend and difciple, no lefs 
eminent for his poetical talents, who lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus,—and that many of their poetical pro- 
ductions are loft.—This volume contains all their remains. 
Pafling over a few things that Mr. Wakefield fays of him- © 
felf, which it is unneceflary for us to repeat,—part of which 
too Mr. Wakefield has introduced himfelf in former publica- 
tions,—we fhall give, in our editor’s own words, fo muck of 
his Preface as conveys any interefting information. 
On the fuppofition that the prefent work is favourably receiv- 
| ' ed, 
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ed, it is the editor’s intention to publifh the other Greek and 
Latin claflics, compared with MSS. and ancient editions. 


‘ Sf in hoc opufculo res bené cefferit, caeteros pottas Graecos 
Latinofque, cum codicibus MSS. et vetuftiffimis impreffis, in 
quantum comparari poterunt, collatos, me fpondeo haud fegniter 
aggreffurum.’ 


The next writer Mr. Wakefield propofes editing is Lu- 
cretius, with Dr. Bentley’s notes, that have never yet been 
publifhed— 


¢ Cert? Lucretii carminibus expoliendis labores improbos impen- 
di, noéte dieque vigilatos; aded ut fublimis vates ocius prodire 
geftiat, 4 me non paucis illuftratus, et infinitis mendis expurgatus : 
Ricarp1 porrd BenTLeii notis nondim vulgatis comitatus, et ad 
membranas exaétus vetuftiores; quarum una in Academie Canta- 
brigienfis bibliotheca publici reponitur, et in Mufeo Britannico tres 
non fpernendz.’ 


In the profecution of thefe works, Mr. Wakefield acquaints 
us-—— 

¢ Mihi fané propofitum eft in hac editione et futuris, feveriorem 
criticen cum hilariore confociatam exhibere ; neque auctores, qui- 
bus famuler, illuftrare minds quam emendare ; ut tali facto jucun- 
dé fimul detineatur lector, et alatur fructuosé : ut habeant viri, quod 
profeétus maturiores non afpernentur ; juvenes autém, quod cum 
deleétatione quadam erudiat paritér, et accendat ; mediam denique, 
qua potui folertid, tenere viam inter ficcam jejunitatem nonnullo- 
rum, et malé pinguem vulgarium enarratorum garrulitatem. Si 
vero fim affecutus id, quod improbo ftudio fecutum efle pre me 
fero, eruditorum hominum ac candidorum fit judicium.’ 


The editor complains that his political and religious fenti- 
ments have been the means of depriving him of that patron- 
age of his a/ma maté&, which he fotmerly enjoyed ; but he at 
the fame time acknowledges himfelf indebted to the civility 
of Dr. Farmer, mafter of Emanuel college, to whofe literary 
acquifitions he pays a tribute of refpect. 

In order to enable our readers to form a judgment of the 
execution of this work, we fhall particularly notice two poems, 
—the one of Bion, the other of Mofchus,—and make a few 
curfory remarks on each. 

That from Bion fhall be the Eziragios Adwndos,—-a poem 
much admired for the purity of the ftyle, and the correctnefs 
of the imagery. It appears, as do all the other poems in this 
volume, without accentual marks, or a Latin tranflation. In 
a work of this kind, where the Greek is both eafy and elegant, 
fo as to render the book very proper for fchools, two or three 
lines of argument would have been fometimes ufeful for boys. 

The notes are at the end of the volume. This mode feems 
leis 
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lefs eligible than that adopted in the Greek Tragedies lately. 
publifhed by the fame editor. The charatter of thefe notes 
refembles thofe in his former volumes. A few of the more 
remarkable of them we {hall take notice of. 

The repetition of are» in v. 8, our editor, with apparent 
juftice, prefers to Avyew, adopted, as Mr. Wakefield exprefles it, 
temcraria conjectura Hefkini. Inv. 18. xaciwvov is judicioufly pre- 
ferred to xswvov, though the old reading is preferved in the text. 
In v.21. mmextos feems preferable to vaacxtos, and avoids the 
tautology, avcaueva waoxapuida. Inv. 22. cwspxoucvay feems pre- 
ferable to spxouevav, though we doubt whether xs:goyr: is fo good 
a reading as rsiovrt. It feems not improbable that v. 57. is 
corrupted: Mr. Wakefield propofes an ingenious amendment, 
from Ruhnkenius,—whether juft or not, it is not fo eafy to 
determine.—Q@aaev for xarov, v. 29. feems an elegant reading, 
and makes the antithefis in the following verfe more ftrong. 

The notes do not open any wide field of criticifm, and, in- 
deed, only relate to different readings,—Mr. Wakefield’s prin- 
cipal aim being to give a correét text, which is almoft all thag 
can be’expected in an edition of the prefent works. In his dif- 
ferent readings, perhaps we fhould not always agree with him. 
In v. 33- the prefent reading xaaiovt: appears to us better than 
xragovtt, both becaufe xaragw rarely admits an accufative cafe 
after it, and becaufe the parallelifm in the following verfe, 
tov Adwuv daxpvovrs, is rendered more confpicuous by the pre- 
fent reading. The paffage alfo referred to by Mr. Wakefield is 
clearly in its favour. We cannot fee any propriety in Mr. Wake- 
field’s propofed amendment, v. 6g. nor inv. 70. Inv. 74. Mr. 
Wakefield propofes eaibss xat clvyvov Adorn. If conjectural cri- 
ticifm was the proper department of reviewers, we fhould fub- 
mit to Mr. Wakefield whether vexgoy would not be a preferable 
reading to elvyvov, which does not feem applicable to Adonis: 
at Jeaft Bion ufes it before with a fixed meaning, and ina very 
different conneCtion—xa: clvyvoy Bacinna nai aypiov.—Tlobe, in 
our opinion, is preferable to Mr. Wakefield’s propofed amend- 
ment, connecting it with xadog venus. 

It is difficult to conceive a more beautiful little poem, than 
the Egus Apamerns of Mofchus, which occurs in Stobzus, and 
is by Mr. Wakefield prefented to the reader with fcarce any al~ 
terations or amendments, except in one or two paflages, which 
he aims to make more conformable to the Doric diaiect. We 
fee no reafon for Mr Wakeficld’s amendment, v. 10. He 


fays, however, of it as follows— 

‘ Tta pro my de yore rectius idem Stobsus, in ferm. Ixii. S. 
Lucas, in aét. apoit. fimilem omnino formulam orationis adhi- 
bet: vill. 23. ELD yao XOAHN mimpias—opw ce orta: Le. 
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yoan: videas noftram Silv. Crit. v. p. 30. in Matt. xiv. 3. et Te« 
rent. Adelph. v. 1. 11.’ 


We think the common reading far more elegant. 

We fee no reafon for Mr. Wakefield's propofed omiffion of 
de in v. 12. not merely on account of the hiatus of the’ 
diphthong « and the vowel s, fo fimilar in found, —but of the 
antithefis, fo evidently intended in this verfe. The prefent 
reading, wavra, in v. 22, feems, in our opinion, preferable to 
Mr. Wakefield’s propofed amendment, tavta. Eo: for ev, as it 
occurs in Stobzus, v. 19. feems a beautiful reading, and ap- 
pears in the common edition.—On v. 24. Mr. Wakefield ob- 
ferves— 

‘ Uno confenfu, contra Stobzi codicumque fidem, fubftituunt 
dacas pro dauaras editores, fuffiamine quafi ftringentes verfum. 
Et cui demum bono? Utramgue notionem fociavit Maro, Geo. 


iv. 399. 





vim duram, et vincula, capto 

- Tende. 

Aauacas’ “in potefa'em tuam, quocunque tandém modo, redi= 
gens.” 


Ta xeircx Papuaxoy evti, Vv. 27. is an elegant expreffion: but 
Mr. Wakefield prefers gapuaxcevta, and admits it into his text, 
on the authoritv of a manufcript of [faac Voflius.—This he 
thinks a more elegant reading. 

We have faid all that is neceffary to explain the nature of 
this work. It is very elegantly, and, in the main, correétly 
printed, and makes a very beautiful pocket volume.—The 
critics will, we apprehend, difpute the accuracy of Mr. Wake- 
field’s title-page,—illuftrabat et emendabdat. 





Heads of Leéiures on a Courfe of Experimental Philofophy, pare 
ticularly including Chemifiry, delivered at the New College 
in Hackney. By ‘Fofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1794. 


WE are furprifed that Dr. Prieftley ftill adheres clofely to 

the phlogiftic hypothefis, and that he does not in this 
publication even condefcend to ftate the new chemical doc- 
trines, which, fetting all argument afide, certainly deferve 
{ome attention, merely from the circumftance of their having 
produced conviction in the minds of moft of the eminent 
chemifts now living. We do not think it fufficient. that Dr. 
Prieilley has in other publications afligned his reafons for 
preferring the phlogiftic hypothefis:—with thefe publications 
young ftudents are not fuppofed to be acquainted: and, pre- 
vioully to teaching them to reafon according to eithes ie’ 
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he ‘ought at leaft to have briefly ftated to them the evidence 
’ in favour of each. In the prefent ftate of chemical fcience,; 
the following paflages are objectionable, as leading to confuted 
or erroneous conclufions— 


¢ It has alfo of late been thought, that water is refolvable into 
dephlogifticated and inflammable air; but the experiments which 
have been alleged to prove this do not fatisfy‘me; fo that, for any 
thing that appeared till very lately, water. might be confidered’as 
a fimple element, By means of heat, however, it feems to be re 
folvable into fuch \air as thatvof which the atmofphere \confifts, 
viz. dephlogifticated and phlogifticated, only witha greater dee 
tion of the former.’ | P. 444 


In page 46, it is ftated, that— 


‘ The nitrous is:formed by the union of the pureft inflamma. 
ble air, or the pureft nitrous air, with dephlogifticated air.’ 


On reading thefe two paffages, the ftudent who fhould place 
implicit confidence in Dr. _Prieftley,. would conclude that 
inflammable air is not a conftituent part of water, but tHat it 
enters into the compofition of thé nitrous acid. We affért, 
however, that every unbiafled perfon, who is acquainted with 
the experiments which’ have been made to afcertain the éorm- 
pofition of water arid:of the nitrous acid, muft be led to di 
rectly oppofite conclufions. 

Confidering the latter paflage by itfelf, we muft couahide, 
either that Dr. Prieftley withes us’ to believerthat inflamma 
ble air and nitrous air confift of the fame ‘principles, whick 
is untrue,—or that he wifhes us to believe, that nitrous acid 
may .be equally fgrmed by means of -inflammable’ air, of 
nitrous air, fuppofing them to confift of different principles, 
which is impoflible. "In fhort it is abfurd to ftate that «The 
nitrous acid is formed by the union of the pureft inflammable 
air, or the pureft nitrous air, with dephlogifticated air.’ It 
is now fully afcertained that nitrous acid is formed by ‘the 
union of azotic (phlogifticated air) with oxygen gas (dephlo- 
gifticated air). We are forry to obferve that Dr. Prieftley, in 
our opinion, calls im the aid of obfcurity in order to maintain 
points of controverfy ; and the word phlogifton, obtruded’ into 
almoft every page of an erat | work, is now become dif- 
gufting. As well might all the phenomena of chemiftry be 
explained by the ufe of any other term to which no accurate 


idea can be annexed. 


In page 12, Dr. Prieftley. obferves— 
¢ If, by any means, .the particles of any fubftance be removed 
Crit. Reve Vout. XVI. Fanuary, 1796.  C beyond 
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beyorid their {phere of mutual attraction, they repel one another} 


as thofe. of. water when it becomes fteam.,’ 


~-We cannot admit the truth of this reafoning : for water, in 
becoming fteam, (as Dr. Prieftley allows, p. 42) abforbs heat, 
which becomes latent. When heat is withdrawn from fteam, 
it. again condentes;. from which it muft be concluded that 
when water js expanded in fteam, its particles are feparated 
by the repulfive power of heat, not by that of its own parti- 
cles.” . . : 
_.. When our author is not drawn afide by hypothefis, he treats 
his fubje@ diftin€tly and concifely. His favourite phlogifton, 
however, having neither fubftance nor reality, is.a phantom 
which obtrudes itfelf on the imagination, confounds the de- 
ductions of experience, and difturbs the chain: of philofophi- 
eal meditation. Like a Will-o’-wifp, it dances before him, 
and leads him from the firm path into the miry bog, from 
which he in vain attempts to extricate himielf. 

In order to afford fome idea of the nature of this publica- 
tion, we fhall infert his leCture on magnetif{m— 


‘ Magnetifm is a property peculiar to iron, or fome ores of it. 
The earth-itfelf, owing -probably to the iron.ores contained in it, 
has the fame property. But though all iron is aéted upon -by 
magnetifm, fteel only is capable of having the power communi- 
Cated to it. 

.'¢ Every magnet.-has two poles, denominated worth and fourth, 
each of which,attraés the other, and repels that of the fame kind 
with itfelf, Ifa magnet be cut into two. parts, between.the twa 
poles, it will make two magnets, the parts that-were contiguous be« 
coming oppofite poles. 

‘ Though the poles of a magnet are denominated zorth and 
fouth,: they do not conftantly, and in all, parts of the earth, point 

- due north and fouth, but in moft places to the eaft or weft of them, 

and with a confiderable variation in a courfe of time, Alfo a 
magnet exactly balanced at its center will have a declination from 
an horizontal pofition of about 70 degrees. The former is called 
the variation, and the latter the dipping of the magnetic needle. 

‘ A ftraight bar of iron which has been long fixed in a verti- 
¢al pofition, will become a magnet, the lower end becoming a 
north pole, and the upper end a fouth one; for. if it be fufpended 
horizontally, the lower end will point towards the north, and the 
upper end towards the fouth. Alfo any bar of iron, not magneti- 
cal, held in a vertical pofition, will become a temporary magnet, 
the lower end becoming a north pole, and the upper end a fouth 
one; and a few ftrokes of a hammer will fix the poles for a fhort 
time, though the pofition of the ends be changed, Magnetifm 

may 
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may likewife be given to a bar of iron by placing it firmly in the 

ofition of the dipping-needle, and rubbing it hard one way with 
a polifhed fteel inftrunent. ron will alfo become magnetical by 
ignition and quenching it in water in the pofition of the dipping- 
needle. 

‘ Magnetifm acts, without any diminution of its force, through 
any medium; and iron not magnetical will have that power while 
it is in connexion with a magnet, or rather the power of the mag- 
net is extended through the iron, 

‘ Steel filings gently thrown upon a magnet, adhere to it in a 
curious manner; and the filings, acquiring magnetifm by the con- 
tact, adhere together, and form a number of {mall magnets, which 
arrange themfelves according to the attraction of the poles of the 
original magnet. ‘This experiment is made to the moft advantage 
upon a piece of pafteboard, or paper, placed over the magnet, 

‘ Magnetifm is communicated by the friction, or the near pofi- 
tion, of a magnet toa piece of fteel of a fize lefs than it, For 
this reafon a combination of magnetical bars will have a greater 
effect than a fingle one; and in the following manner, beginning 
without any magnetifm at all, the greateft quantity may be pro- 
cured, Six bars of fteel may be rendered flightly magnetical by 
fixing each of them fucceflively to an upright poker, and ftroking 
it feveral times from the bottom to the top with the lower end of 
an old pair of tongs. If then four of thefe bars be joined, the 
magnetifm of the remaining two will be much increafed by a pro- 
per method of rubbing with them ; and by changing their places, 
joining the ftrongeft, and acting upon the weakeft, they may all be 
made as magnetical as they are capable of being. 

‘ The ftrength of a natural magnet may be increafed by cover- 
ing its polar extremities with fteel. » This is called the arming. of 
the loadftone, 

‘ To account for the variation of the needle, Dr. Halley fuppof- 
ed the: earth to confift of two parts, an external je// and an in- - 
ternal nucleus, detached, and having a revolution diftiné& from it ; 
and that the action of the poles of the fhell and of the nucleys 
would explain all the varieties in the pofition of the needle, But 
others think that the caufe of the magnetifm of the earth is not 
within, but without itfelf. One reafon for this opinian is, that a 
magnet is liable to be affeéted by a {trong aurora borealis; and 


another is, that the variation of the needle proceeds in fuch a man- 


ner as fuppofes that the motion of the nucleus muft be quicker 
than that of the fhell of the earth; whereas, fince it is moft na- 
tural to fuppefe that motion was communicated to the ‘nucleus by 

the fhell, it would be flower. 
© Some idea of the quantity and the pregrefs of the variation of 
the needle may be formed fram the following facts.—At the Cape 
ef Good Hope, when it was difcovered by the Portuguefe, in 
C2 1466, 
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1486, there was no variation, the needle there pointing due north ; 
in 1622 it was about 2 degrees weftward ; in 1675 it was 8° W. in 
1700 about 11° W. in 1756 about 18° W. and in 1774 about 212 
W. In London, in 1 580, the-variation was 11 degrees 15 feconds 
E. in 1622 it was 6° E. in 1634 it was 4 deg. 5 min. E, in 1657 
it_was nothing at all; in 1672 it was 2 deg. 30 min. W. in 1692 
it was 6 deg. W, in 1753 it was about 16 W. and at prefent it 
is about 21 W. 

* The longitude may in fome places be found by the variation 
of the needle; and Mr, Churchman, of America, having given 
much attention to the fubjeét, comparing the obfervations. of 
others, and many of his own, thinks that he has found a method 
of determining the longitude to a great degree of certainty, in moft 
cafes, by this means. 

‘ He fays there are two magnetic poles of the earth, one to the 

north and the other to the fouth, at different diftances from the 
poles of the earth, and revolving in different times; and from the 
combined influence of thefe two poles he deduces rules for the 
pofition of the needle in all places of the earth, and at all times, 
paft, prefent, or to come. 
_,/ The north magnetic pole, he fays, makes a complete revolu- 
tion in 426 years, 77 days, g hours, and the fouth pole in about 
5459 years. In the beginning of the year 1777 the north mag- 
netic pole was in 76 deg. 4 min. north latitude; and in longitude 
from Greenwich 140 deg. eaft; and the fouth was in 72 deg, 
fouth latitude, and 140 deg, eaft from Greenwich,’ P. 155. 





A Critical Inquiry into the Life of Alexander the Great, by the 

| Ancient Hiftorians : from the French of the Baron De St, 
Croix: with Notes and Obfervations, by Sir Richard Clay- 
ton, Bart. Illufirated with a Map of the Marches of Bix 
ander the Great. 4to, 18s, Boards. Robinfons, 1793. 


TE work is prefaced with the following account of it— 


¢ The critical examination of the ancient hiftorians of Alex- 
ander the Great, which now appears in an Englifh drefs, was firft 
ufhered into the world at the French academy “ des Infcrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres,” where it obtained the premium from that 
learned fociety in the year 1772. After an interval of three years 
the author publifhed it with additions and improvements ; but the 
impreffion was rapidly bought up, and there is not at prefent a fin- 
gle copy to be procured without difficulty upon the continent. I 
havé reafon to, believe that a knowledge of it has been hitherto 
confined -within a narrow circle in Great Britain, and that when it 
has crofled the Channel, it has been to pals only into the hands 


of 
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of a few perfons of tafte and erudition. Of the original ‘the 
French academy hath expreffed its unqualified approbation : of the 
tranflation it becomes not me to {fpeak.“ In juftice however to the 
Baron de St. Croix, I ought to acknowledge that fome alterations 
have been madé, and for thefe I am refponfible. Some redun- 
dancies T may have’ alto pruned off, but I flatter myfelf the full 
vigour of the leading fhoot hath been preferved.’ 





It is added that the tranflator; not fatisfied with the French 
verfiens of the Greek writers, has introduced the text where- 
ever it is referred to; for which indeed we apprehend he will 
meet with-the thanks of all his learned readers. , 

The character of Alexander, as well as that of Tamiérlane 
and fome other conquerors, has been differently conceived of; 
according to the credit given to the different relations of his 
exploits. Some have confidered him as @ prince of énlarged 
capacity and comprehenfive views, who made amends to the 
world for the difturbance given it through his arms, by the 
cities he built, the colonies he planted, and the wife fchemes 
of beneficent policy he was engaged in. Others fee in him 2 
mere conquetor, whofe exploits have been greatly magnified 
by that love of the marvellous; and that enthufiaftic admira- 
tion of warlike achievements, which both readers and writers 
have in all ages been prone tos;—and whofe conquefts, by the 
adulation and luxury they introduced, foon occafioned the 
total depravation of his character. The baron de St. Croix; 
and his tranflator along with him, incline to the latter opi- 
nion. The plan is further 4m in the following paflage 
of the Introdu€tion— 


¢ The reign of Alexander may be reckoned the fecond ftagé of 
the decline of hiftory. “Greece being accuftemed to the Macedo- 
nian yoke, and dazzled by the victories of the conqueror of Afia, 
in which it was in fome fort interefted from the glory refleé&ted on 
it, the fermentation which Philip’s enterprifes had excited in its 
republican breatts gradually cooled. ‘Their hatred and animofity 
were at length fut¢ceeded by enthufiafm, and the fplendid aétions - 
of the Macedonian warrior made an impreflion on the {peétators 
too forcible and powerful to be refifted. The later writers; who 
have taken up the fame fubject, have but too often imbibed their 
fentiments. They lived indeed under the Roman jurifdiction, but 
in the miferable times when the univerfe became a prey to the 
¢aprices of thofe fanguinary wretches, who filled fo difgracefully 
the throne of the Ceefars. This isthe third epoch of the change i in 
the hiftoric charaéter, and it will be afterwards entered into at 

large. 
rat The total éxtindion of the democratic form of government 
involved i in it the fall of literature, and more particularly of hif- 
C 3 tory, 
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tory, which admits of no cultivation with fuccefs under arbitrary 
power. Truth was then buried under a mafs of fabulous and con- 
tradiCtory traditions, and the penetrating fagacity of the philofopher 
can alone diftinguifh it from falfity, and reconcile the ftatements . 
of various and jarring recitals.—It would be the height of folly to 
imagine, that in the following treatife the way hath been clearly 
feen amidft the darknefs in which ages are enveloped, or that facts . 
have been at all times fufficiently difcriminated, which have been 
magnified beyond their juft proportion by adulation, and by that 
love of the marvellous, which was a prevailing paffion amengft 
the Greeks, and a foible from which even their beft writers are not 
exempt. In the purfuit of the fucceeding inquiries the truth hath 
Hot only beeri endeavoured to be difcovered, but according to 
Ariftotie’s advice the probability. In fome inftances, it hath been 
neceffary to fubftitute conjectures for proofs, and where the reality 
hath been totally concealed to be fatisfied with reafonable fuppo- 
fitions. Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Arrian, Q. Curtius and 
Juftin’ are the principal hiftorians, who have preferved at any 
length the aétions in the reign of Alexander. A minute examina- 
tion of each of thefe writers would be unavoidably embarrafled 
with their repetitions and obfcurities. The route, that hath been 
chalked out, appears likely to fecure it again thefe inconveniences, 
and to-leave the full liberty of beftowing every degree of attention 
on the facts in chronological order. On this plan, the obferva- 
tions may be extended not only to the writers of the life of Alex- 
ander, but to every thing that antiquity hath tranfmitted to us 
relative to this celebrated conqueror.—In the firft feétion, the 
fources, from which the feveral hiftorians have drawn their infor- 
mation, and the degree of authority, that is their due, will be ex- 
amined, The fecond will be confined to the military exploits of 
Alexander, and in the third, thofe aétions will be treated of, that 
perce weriy delineate his character, The fourth will be fet apart 
or fome geographical details, which his different expeditions na- 
turally furnifh.’ P. 4. 


It would be a tafk in which our readers will fcarcely be in- 
inclined to accompany us, were we to give a detail of the 
contents of this work, which, however judicioufly executed, 
muft in fome parts be dry, and, to common readers at leaft, 
occafionally uninterefting. Who, for inftance, is now con- 
cerned for the honour of Statira, which, the author tells us, 
M. de Bougainville has amply and ably vindicated ?—Of the 
four hiftorians of Alexander,—Arrian, Plutarch, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Quintus Curtius,—he gives a decided and indeed 
a very deferved preference to Arrian; and by him he often 
corrects the others.—The romance of Ouintus Curtius muft be 
given up on all hands — We fhall give the reader what is faid 

oil 
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on the building ‘of Alexandria, in the chufing the fite of 
which ,'the Macedonian ‘conqueror feems to have had the 
fame commiercial'views, and the fame difregard to’ healthinefs 
of fituation, with the celebrated founder of Peterfburgh. © 


¢ Egypt fubmitted without a ftrugele, and Alexander determin 
‘ed to fignalize his new. empire by. the foundation of a city, which 
might one day be the ftaple of the commerce of the two feas, and 
unite by intereft the inhabitants of the eaftern and weftern world. 
The conqueror confulted his true glory in the enterprife. Humani- 
ty recommended the defign, and a.work of this kind is entitled to 
a more diftinguifhed column in the page of hiftory, than thofe 
monftrous edifices which are at once the prodigies of human la- 
bour, and the lafting monuments of the tyranny of the princes, 
that erected them amidft the mifery and unavailing agonies of their 
fubjeats. The Macedonian monarch in his foundation of Alexan- 
dria opened.a, new fource of riches, and Egypt foon enjoyed the 
happinefs of feeing its land cultivated by a multitude of induftrious 
inhabitants, and the temples of its deities filled with crowds of 
people enriched by its commerce. 

¢ Arrian and Plutarch tell us, that the plan of Alexandria was 
traced Out under Alexander’s infpection, and that the workmen 
were ordered to begin the buildings previous to his departure for 
Ammon ;. Dicdorus Siculus and Juftin date its foundation after 
that expedition, but Q. Curtius refers both the idea and the execu- 
tion to his return. Thefe different hiftorians, Q. Curtius except 
ed, may be correct in their information, and it is not improbable 
that Alexander direéting- his march along the fea-fhore, might firft 
have traced the outlines of this flourifhing city, and afterwards 
on his return augmented the number of the workmen, and puth- 
edon by his encouragement the numerous and ftately edifices, that 
were then rifing up. This is notwithftanding no excufe for 
Diodorus Siculus, who fixes the foundation of Alexandria under 
the Archon Ariftophanes, in the fecond year of the 112th Olym- 
piad, which was in. faét the fixth year of Alexander’s reign ; 
though it only became the fifth according to this -hiitorian, Aléx- 
ander having begun his reign, by his computation, .under, the ma- 
giftracy of Evenetus, as was before obferved. The miftake of 
Diodorus Siculus moft probably occafioned thofe of Eufebius and 
St. Cyrill, who have pretended to eftablifh the foundation of 
Alexandria in the feventh year of Alexander’s reign. But, the 
true period of its foundation was the fifth year of the Macedonian 
monarch’s reign, which was the firft year of the 112th Olympiad 
when Nicetas was-Archon, as appears by the fubfequent military 
operations of this priace.——The certainty of the date is alfo con- 
firmed by the Canon of Theon, which allows only four years to 


the reign of Darius Codomanus, and begins to reckon that of his 
C4 victorious 
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victorious rival in the 417th year of the era of Nabonaflar, the con« 
queft of Egypt and the foundation of Alexandria being included 
in the four firft years after. Alexander’s acceffion to the throne of 
Macedon. 

‘ The new city had at its foundation a form, nearly fimilar to 
that’ of the Macedonian mantle, but as it increafed, it naturally loft 
its fhape and figure. Monf. d’Anville’s plan of Alexandria, which 
he fketched out with fuch pains and accuracy, hath little refem- 
blance with this part of the Macedonian drefs as engraven by 
Cuper, and he endeavours in vain to apply it to the ground be- 
tween the Mareotic lake and the fhore of the Egyptian fea. Its 
circuit, according to Pliny, was about fifteen miles, which may 
amount to one hundred and twenty ftadia, inftead of eighty agree- 
able to the calculation of Q. Curtius. But the fentiments of thefe 
two authors will not materially differ, if we fuppofe with Monf. 
d’Anville Pliny’s ftadium to have been a third lefs than that of 
Q. Curtius. ‘This meafure will be found likewife to be near- 
ly adequate to the thirty ftadia by feven or eight, which Strabo 
hath given to this city. Jofephus reckons its length to have been 
thirty jtadia and its breadth ten, but Diodorus Siculus with lefs 
probability relates that it reached four hundred ftadia in length, and 
was a plethrum broad. 

‘ When Diodorus Siculus paffed through Egypt, the number of 
freemen in Alexandria were faid by the police officers to amount 
to three hundred thoufand, and if we adopt the calculation of 
Cteficles, refpecting the proportion between the freemen and the 
flaves at Athens, we cannot reckon the whole mafs of inhabitants 
at lefs than fifteen hundred thoufand, which is an aftonifhing de- 
gree of population confidering the obftacles that checked it. Not- 
withftanding the precaution which the royal founder had taken in 
its conftruction, that the ftreets might be open to and refrefhed by 
the Etefian winds, the new capital of Egypt was very unhealthy, 
and the inhabitants had only dead and ftagnant water for their com~ 
mon ufe. Their diet was alfo very ordinary, and confifted of bad 
vegetables of the worft qualities, pafte, dry cheefe, inferior kinds 
of fifth, fhails, fnakes, the fleth of affes and of camels, and in ge- 
neral all forts of ‘falt provifions. From fuch a regimen, as Galen 
hath obferved, the leprofy and other inveterate fcorbutic com- 
plaints were very frequent. Cocchi, from whom the rematk is 


borrowed, dofcribes the foil of Alexandria as very hot and im- 


pregnated with falts, afid he adds that from the expence of the ins 
ceflant watering which the vegetables wanted, they were not within 
the ‘reach of general ufe, and the malady from this circumftance 

was both very common and very virulent. 
¢ The place on which Alexandria ftood, had been ufed to feed 
cattle in, and ferved occafionally for the retreat of a few mifera- 
ble fhepherds or fifhermen, whe refided in’ the little village -of 
Racotis. 
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Racotis. Alexander looked undoubtedly with a penetrating eye 
into futurity, and made choice of the fituation without any attention 
to the falubrity of the ait, from the commercial advantages that it 
offered, and which, feon rendered’ it one of the moft: flourifhing 
cities of the ancient world.’ Pp. 119. 


With regard to the towns which Alexander is faid to have 
built in the courfe of his conquefts, the author judicioufly 
remarks that their number’has probably been greatly exagge- 
rated — : 


¢ Commerce fometimes infufes a portion of life and vigour into 
new eftablifhments, but it depends on the eafy and fecure convey< 
ance of merchandife, and a proper medium of barter and ex- 
change. Mutual wants will likewife often form an intercourfe be- 
tiveen diftant nations, but if the inhabitants of the cities, imagin- 
ed to have been founded by the conqueror, were only furnifhed 
with the common productions of the country from their own fet- 
tlements, they were not likely to be pofiefled of many articles of 
traffic, that could have been an objeé to their neighbours, and as 
to their own country, every hope of a fafe and regular communi- 
cation between Greece and the Paropamifus or the banks of the 
Taxartes was totally cut off. The number'therefore of thofe towns 
in all probability ought to be reduced, and many of them, whofe 
foundation is not to be doubted, muft be looked ‘on as ‘trophies, 
which were foon demolifhed by the neighbouring nations, or aban- 
doned by their own inhabitants. Some, from their advantageous 
pofition, were afterwards rebuilt, and their ancient names on their 
new creation were revived out of refpeét for the memory of the 
conqueror of Afias 'Thofe, which Abulpharagius mentions, ought 
certainly to be ranked in this clafs, and the fuppofition is not per- 
haps an imaginary one, that the fucceffors of Alexander from va- 
nity or gratitude diftinguifhed many of their own foundation with 
his name. | | 

¢ Man generally communicates his partialities and prejudices to 
the fociety of which he is a member. The idea of an illuftrious 
origin hath flattered the ambition of individuals, cities, and nati« 
ors, and they have repeatedly ranfacked the annals of the world to 
demonftrate their antiquity, and carry back their hiftory to a time, 
in which every thing was loft in one common and general obfcu- 
rity. Many towns from thefe motives have chofen Alexander for 
their founder, and Smyrna, having no pretenfions to that diftinétion; 
hath contented itfelf with the honour of being reftored by Alex. 
ander, though its,title to it is not confirmed by any cotemporary 
writer.” Pp. 171. | 

The’ marches of the Macedonian army are rendered more 
_ Probable, by adopting, after M. d’Anville, the eer a 
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fifty toifes.—In leffening the difficulties of the march to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, we do not think M. de St. Croix 
fo well founded. The concurrence of feveral writers bears 
teftimony to its being fituated in a fandy defert,—which is 
extremely compatible with the territory immediately about it 
being fruitful: and we know that marches are now made 
through deferts, often with great danger and lofs. ‘The cha- 
racter of Alexander employs the fecond part of the volume,— 
which it is not the author’s aim to raifé to a level with the 
fages and lawgivers of the world. He has often occafion to 
oppofe the opinion of Montefquieu on this fubje&. 


¢ Plutarch recedes the leaft from his profeffed charaéter of Alexs 
ander’s apologift, and he would have'us to believe, that the prince 
highly difapproved of the effeminacy of Agnon and Philotas. 
Alian in oppofition tells us, that he had perfonally corrupted 
them, and the opinion is confirmed by the teftimony of Agathar- 
chides of Gnidus, and the letter, which Alexander wrote to the in- 
habitants of Ionia, -and his orders for a quantity of purple, with 
which he meant to clothe his fri¢nds. Inftead of laying any 
reftraint on luxury, it was authorized by his own example, and, 
according to Phylarchus, the daily expences of the royal houfe- 
hold were enormous. The prince’s tent alone contained a hun- 
dred beds, the pillars which fupported them were incruited with 
gold, and the ceiling was beautified and embelliflred with the fame 
extravagance. When he gave audience, he was feated on a 
throne of gold, furrounded with numerous. guards, and Iphippus 
of Olinthus adds, that the floor was {prinkled with delicious  li- 
quors and perfumes, and that myrrh and all kinds of the mott 
odoriferous incenfe were burnt before him. This is certainly no 
proof of Alexander’s moderation in his pleafures, of which Arrian 
wifhes to perfuade us, and is not calculated to authenticate what 
Montefquieu afferts. He was clofe and referved in his pri- 
vate expences———In regulating his houfehold, he was the private 
Macedonian.” It feems extraordinary, that this acute and. pene- 
trating writer fhould have imagined Alexander found the means of 
augmenting his power by his ftrict frugality, and of furnifhing him- 
felf with refources from his private economy. Such perhaps might 
have been the cafe when he firft commenced hoftilities againft 
the Perfian empire, and his policy, and even his ne¢eilities point- 
ed out to him a line of conduét very different from that, which he 
followed after the battle of Gaugamele. From this period of his 
- life, he difplayed a luxurious parade and pomp, which equally in- 
fulted the feverer manners of his own country, and the misfortunes 
of the people that he had conquered. Nothing had perhaps hitherto 
reached the magnificence on the celebration of the marriages be- 
tween the Macedonians and the Perfian women. No lefs than 
i niuety- 
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ninety-two nuptial beds were prepared in one fpacious chamber, 
and the coverture of each was valued at twenty minz.—Alexander’s 
was diftinguithed by feet of folid gold.—All the courtiers and a 
great number of ftrangers were invited to the entertainment on this 
occafion, and it was given in a tent, fupported by columns nearly 
thirty feet in height, plated with gold and fparkling with jewels and 
precious ftones.* The ableft tragedians and comedians, and moft 
celebrated muficians affifted at the feftival, and Athenzeus hath pre- 
ferved their ‘names which he extraéted from Chares, as well as the 


particulars that have been mentioned.’ P. 240, 


If any new light can now be thrown on the charaéter and ex- 

loits of the Macedonian conqueror, the faireft field of re- 
fearch will be found in the oriental hiftories which are ftill 
extant of him :—they are flightly touched upon here. The 
Gentoo annals call him by a name which may be confidered 
as the generic name of all conquerors,—the moff mighty rob- 
ber and murderer. 





The Life of Samuel Fobnfon, LL.D. with Critical Obferva- 
tions on his Works. By Robert Anderfon, M.D. 8vo. 55. 


Arches. 1795- 


pHs Life of Dr. Johnfon, we are informed, is prefixed 
to his poems in an edition of the whole body of Britith 
poetry, printed for the Edinburgh bookfellers ; and, as an ap- 
pendage to that collection, it may be confidered as making, 
with fome propriety, one of thofe biographical fketches which 
they have thought fit to prefix to their work. But why it 
fhould be printed by itfelf,—or why it is called a Life of Dr. 
Johnfon,—we know not. It is fcarcely more than an abridge- 
ment of Mr. Bofwell’s voluminous work, and exhibits, for the 
moft. part, but a dry chronological lift of Dr. Johnfon’s va- 
rious writings. “lhe author appears to have had no acquaint- 
ance with Br. Johnfon; nor is he able, from information or 
refearch, to add one tittle to the labours of his former bio- 
graphers. ‘This, however, may be pardoned in one who does 
not pretend to a perfonal knowledge of Dr. Johnfon, and 
whofe obje& appears to have been to give a fuccinét and im- 
‘eo review of his life from other writers. But might he not 
ave given us fomething of his own? He appears to write with 
eafe and fluency; and we fufpeé he may not be devoid of 
tafte. Might he not, therefore, have taken the trouble to 
read Dr. Johnfon’s works, and give us a critical account of 
them ?—Inftead of this, he copies the criticifms of Mr. Bof- 
well with the moft abject fervility,—praifing what he praifes, 
—and condemning what he condemns,—as, for example, in 
his character of the Rambler and Idler. The papers Mr. 
Botweil 
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Bofwell points out as having any particular merit, fortié 
nately ftrike Dr. Anderfon in the fame light; which probably 
would not have been the cafe, had Dr. Anderfon perufed 
thefe papers; inftead ‘of copying verbatim from Mr. Bof- 
well, whofe judgment the literary world have not been ac- 
cuftomed to think highly of, and which, at beft, is liable 
to fufpicion, becaufe his partiality was notorious. Befides, 
in borrowing thus liberally, Dr. Anderfon fometimes marks 
what he has borrowed with inverted commas, and fometimes 
not ;—which creates fome confufion, and occafionally betrays 
the unfufpe€ting reader into an opinion that Dr. Anderfon 
ventures to think for himfelf. 

If we confider the work merely as a compilation, it is un- 
fatisfactory ; a melange of facts is not unpleafing; or unfatis- 
factory :—but here we have a me/ange of opinions that can ferve 
only to bewilder the ftudent ; and there are fcarcely any facts 
from which he can form a judgment of hisown. Even with 
Mr. Bofwell at his elbow, Dr. Anderfon admits inaccuracies 


and mifreprefentations.—In page 82, he fays, ‘ Mr. Bofwell 
afcribes the epilogue (to Irene) to fir William Yonge, but 
upon no good foundation.’ Yet Mr. Bofwell appears to have 
as good foundation for this as for moft of his affertions : his 


words are, ‘ The Epilogue, as Dr. ‘Fobnfon informed me, was 
written by Sir William Yonge.’——The following paffage is 
rather ob{cure (page 48)—‘ Upon his coming to London, he 
was inlifted by Mr. Cave, as a regular coadjutor in his Ma- 
gazine, which, for many years, was his principal refource for 
employment and, fupport. A confiderable period of his life 
is loft in faying that he was the hireling of Mr. Cave. The 
narrative is little diverfified by the enumeration of his con- 
tributions.’ But it is urneceffary to enlarge on the merits’ 
or defects of a work in which fo little belongs to the 
oftenfible author. 

The following character of Irene appears to us to poffefs 
fome fhare of originality, although, for the reafons already af- 
figned, we cannot be certain that it comes from the pen of Dr. 


Anderfon. 


‘ His tragedy of Irene may be confidered as the greateft effort 
of his genius. It is a legitimate dramatic compofition: The unities 
of time, place, and action, are ftriétly obferved. The diétion is 
fiervous, rich, and elegant; but fplendid language, and melodi- 
ous numbers, will make a fine poem, not a tragedy. The fub- 
ftance of the ftory is fhortly this. In 1453, Mahomet the Great, 
firft emperor of the Turks, .laid fiege to Conftantinople, and hav- 
ing reduced the place, became enamoured of a fair Greek, whofe 


name was Irenes The fultan invited her to embrace the law of 
Mahometg 
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Mahomet, and to grace his throne. Enraged at this intended mar- 
riage, the janizaries formed a confpiracy to dethrone the emperor. 
To avert the impending danger, Mahomet, in a full aflembly of 
the grandees, “ catching with one hand,” as Knolles expreffes it, 
‘the fair Greek by the hair of her head, and drawing his faulchion 
with the other, he, at one blow, {truck off her head, to the great ter- 
ror of them all ; and having fo done, faid unto them, ‘* Now, by this, 
judge whether your emperor is able to bridle his affections or not.” 
The ftory is fimple, and it remained for Johnfon to amplify it with 
proper epifodes, and give it complication and variety. But he has al- 
tered the character and: cataftrophe, which hé found in the hiftorian 

fo as to diminifh the dramatic effect. Many faults may be found 
with the conductof the fable. ‘The:principal one is, that the plot is 
double, and has the moft ftriking faults.of fuch a fable ; for it di- 
vides the {pe¢tator’s attention and regard between charaétets, whofe 
interefts are oppofite, and whofe happinefs or mifery is made to 
depend upon the fame events. ..-We cannot hope the efcape of 
Demetrius and Afpafia, without»dreading the condemnation of 
Irene; and our wifhes as to each, operating in contradiction, mutt 
diminifh our concern for both. The cataftrophe, which is made to 
depend upon the fate of Irene, is meanly worked up. It is brought 
about too fuddenly, without a due connection with preparatory in- 
cidents, and at the very moment when we have not leifure to con- 
template it, and are alone interefted for the efcape of Demetrius 
and Afpafia. We neither anticipate it with fufficient perfpicuity, 
nor confider it with folemnity, fo as to be affected, upon its oc- 
currence, with genuine dramatic grief or terror. The characters of 
the piece have nothing difcriminative. They are not reprefenta- 
tions of different tempers, paflions, and minds, but of different 
degrees of virtue and vice. They are fo naked of peculiarity, that 
we cannot know why the fame incidents fhould operate different- 
ly upon any one of them, fo as to impel them to a different 
action, or produce an emotion even varying in ftrength from what 
it would have done in any other. They poflefs too much of a ba- 
lanced importance in the conduét of the drama, fo that the mind 
knows not how to make its election of a principal charaéter, or to 
fix its attention upon any perfonage to whofe felicity it may attach 
its wifhes, and upon whofe fate it may fufpend its fympathy. From 
the name of the tragedy, we muft fuppofe that Johnfon confidered 
Irene as the heroine, yet the reader feels more concern, even for 
the ftoic virtue and cool fondnefs of Afpafia. The former is too 
much of a mixed character ; neither her goodnefs, nor her weak- 
nefs, nor her depravity are predominant. She has not fufficient 
yirtue to awaken: our fympathy for the fufferings of innocence, nor 
fufficient vice to aroufe our terror at the punifhment of guilt, The 
ipeeches are oftener the recollections, of paft feelings, than the 
" Melee + 7 ebullitions 
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ebullitions of immediate paffions, flarted by the pafling actions of 
the fcene. Little is made prefent to the fpectator’s mind, and of 
that little, nothing has life. His critique upon the tragic poets, of 
the commencement of this century, is, perhaps, in no inftance, 
more true than it is of himfelf. 


From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 
And de¢lamation roar’d whilft paffion flept ; 
Yet ftill did virtue deign the ftage to tread; 
Philofophy remain’d, though nature fled, 


‘ He has nothing of the fire of Lee, or the pathos of Otway, 
He is more declamatory than Rowe, and Irene, if poffible, is cold- 
er than “ Cato,” There is not, throughout the play, a fingle 
fituation to excite curiofity, and raife a confli& of paflions. The 
fentiments are juft and always moral, but feldom appropriated to 
the character, and generally too philofophic. His poetical imagery 
is neither ftriking nor abundant.. The language in which the 
thoughts are conveyed, is, in.geneéral, vigorous, accurately polifhed, 
and regularly mufical. It would be difficult to feleét a paflage in 
dramatic poetry more nobly conceived, or finely exprefled, than 
the reply of Demetrius to the complaint of his friend, that no pro- 
digy from heaven had foretold the calamities of Greece, 


_s 


A thoufand horrid prodigies foretold it ; 

A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A faétious populace, luxurious nobles, 

And ail the maladies of finking ftates. 

When public villany, too ftrong for juftice, 
Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 
Can brave Leontius call for any wonders, 
Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard ? 
When fome neglected fabric nods beneath 

The weight of years, and totters to the tempeft, 
Muft heaven difpatch the meffengers of light, 
Or wake the dead to warn us of its fall ? 


‘ As an alloy to the beauties of this paflage, impartial criticifm 
is compelled to turn to another, which is furely little fhort of non- 
fenfe, and well worthy of a place in the treatife of * Scriblerus,” 


Oft have I rag’d, when their wide-wafting cannon 
Lay pointed at our batteries, yet unform’d, 
And broke the meditated lines of war, 


‘ Irene may be added to fome other plays in our language, 
which have loft their place in the theatre, hut continue to pleafe 
in the clofet. As it is the drama of our great Englifh moralift, the 
prefent writer fhould with to fee it revived.’ Pp. 236. 


In compiling the character of Dr. Johnfon from his various 
* e biographers, 
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biographers, Dr. Andeérfon evinces a laudable impartiality, 
except where he leans to the vulgar opinion that Dr. Johnfon 
difliked the Scotch. .-Even in this compilation, fuperficial as it 
is, there are fufficient proofs’to the contrary, fince it enume- 
rates the many Scotchmen whom he felected as his intimate 
friends and correfpondents, from whom he received, and on 
whom he conferred favours, 





aes — 


The Rhine: or, a fourney from Utrecht to Francfort ; chiefly 
by the Borders of the Rhine, and the PafJage down the River, 
from: Mentz to Bonn: defcribed in a Series. of Letters, writ- 
ten from Holland, to a Friend in England, in the Years 1791 
and 1592. - Embellifhed with Twenty-four Views in Aqua 
Tinta, and a Map of the Rhine from Mentz to Bonn. By 
JT. Cogan, M.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11.15. Boards. John- 


fon. 1794. 


IF from the number of travellers who are willing, by com- 
municating the information they have gained, to gratify 
the curiofity of thofe whom lefs enterprife or more bufinefs 
condemn to remain upon their natal fpot, nothing more were 
admitted than a fevere and fimple narrative of faéts,—if the 
writer’s opinions were not brought forward, and the writer’s 
perfonal adventures were kept out of view,—the range of the 
tourift would foon be exhaufted. When once the face of the 
country had been defcribed, and the fize of the towns afcer- 
tained,—when we had been informed whether the inhabitants 
drank whifkey or fherbet—wore turbans or fur-caps,—he 
would have no more to tell, nor we to hear; and a univerfal 
ftagnation mutt take place, till the face of things was changed 
by fome new revolution.—But as this is not the cafe, the ac- 
count of the fame country is infinitely diverfified, according to 
the tafte and humour of each particular writer,—nay, accord- 
ing to the ftate of his health,—the civilities that were paid | 
him, —his dining in his chamber or at a table d’hote,—and a 
thoufand other circumftances. —This obfervation is particu 
larly applicable to the travels before us, in which we fee as 
much of the man as of the country. Dr. Cogan delights to 
confider his reader as his acquaintance, and to make Rimfelf 
(perhaps a little too much) an agreeable companion in a po/i- 
chaife-—An agreeable companion however he certainly is.—- 
His remarks are lively and fenfible,—a conftant flow of good 
humour tends to produce in his readers the fame difpo- 
fition to he pleafed, which he feems te have felt himfelf,—and 
his ftyle is rendered piquant by a vein of pleafantry, which, 
however, from being applied on all occafions, fometimes de- 
| : generates 
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generates into flippancy.. Hevis fond of giving us converfa~ 
tion pieces, fome of which, \as the difcufhon of the metaphy- 
fical queftion of free-will and neceflity, might, we think, 
have well been fpared, even if we give him credit for its hav- 
ing literally paffed ata table d’hote ; for we do not afk of a tra- 
veller what he /aid, but what he /aw. 

Dr. Cogan’s tour was through Nimeguen, Cleves, and 
Duffeldorff and fo along the banks of the Rhine by land to 
Mentz, whence, after an excurfion to Frankfort, he took 
boat and returned by water as far as Bonn, The voyage of 
the Rhine is juftly celebrated for the f{triking beauties of art 
and nature which it prefents; and our.author’s defcriptions 
are further elucidated by a number of very neat views in 
aquatinta, as well as by a map of the Rhine from Mentz to 
Bonn. In the fate of this noble river he has indeed contrived 
to intereft us, as well in its decay, as in its plenitude: and we 
fhall give the reader his account of its exit, as one of the 
moft agreeable fpecimens of that fprightlinefs and airy plea- 
fantry of ftyle which we have before noticed. 


‘¢ With grief of heart it is, that I muft inform you of the de- 
plorable fate of my favourite river. Throughout the whole of this 
diftrict isthe mighty Rhine degenerated into an infignificant 
brook, that will fcarcely navigate a barge ! Adjacent to the vil- 
lage of Coote, not far from this road, I have walked within the 
broad and capacious bed of the ancient Khine, where cattle now 
feed, and hufbandmen plow up the foil; through the centre of 
which flows the diminutive ftream! If floods of tears could have 
{woln this difgraced rivulet to its priftine fize and importance, J 
would have done my very beft to fhed them. 

‘ There is fcarcely an inftance in all geography, in which a 
river of fuch refpectability has been fo unfortunate, or fo ill treat- 
ed as the Rhine. Above Nimeguen, it divides into two copious 
and navigable ftreams. The one flows to the right, retaining the 
name of the Rhine; the other to the left, and afliumes that of the 
Waal, which fignifies boundary or defence, becaufe it ferved as a 
barrier to the ancient Batavians, againft their hoftile neighbours on 

be fouthern borders. Through thefe effential fervices has its title 
tothe original name been obliterated! In proceeding towards the 
fea, the Waal unfortunately permitted fome of the waters of the 
infignificant Maaze to blend themfelves with its own. This gave 
uccafion to the ‘ignorance or injuftice of men, to change the name 
into that of the New Maaze. Under this titie does the identical 
Waal, an acknowledged branch of the ancient Rhine, pafs by 
Dort, Rotterdam, and other cities, into the fea; while the Old 
Maaze is permitted to flow on uninterruptedly, in poffeffion of its 
ancient appellation. Refpecting the other branch, which retained 

the 
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the name of the Rhine, its difgrace began at Wyk by Deutitede: 
An unfortunate accidertt was the original caufe of if. THis Rhine 
in’ the days of its fuperabiindince, threw off a Branch called thé 
Lack, fitar to'the above mentiontd city ; and, without the moft 
diftant furfpicion of future rivalfhip, - direéted its courfe* towards 
Utrecht, gave the name of Ultra-trajeGtum to that municipat town} 
paffed through and dignified Woerden, Leyden, and feveral: Harbe 
arid populous villages,’ and’ finally emptied its dcéunmilated mals of 
water into the German’ Ocean at Catwyk. 

‘ Now it unfortunately Happened, ifi one of thafe’ intindations 
to whicli the Low ‘Cotintries are fo much expofed, and which fre 
quently threaten their'total rutin, that the deluge enlarged and deepé 
ened the channel of the Lack, in fuch'a maiitier, that when’ thé 
waters fublided, the large ftream of the Rhine: was direéted into this 
other channel, aid fearcely any thing remainéd‘of the old bed, but 
a mifetable brook, and the venerable name? ‘What réndets its flaté 
yet more huimiliating’ is, this remaining ftveatit; deprived’ of ‘its 
original force to beardown obftruétions, and to make its ‘way into 
the fea; is abfolutely'ahd literally choaked'ap by moufitains of 
fand; which the tides have brought with them, ahd ‘the Wittds acs 
cumulated ; is ftopt ii its ddurfe near the ‘village Of Catw?k; and 
being’ thus obliged to regurvitate, is diffipatéd ‘and: loft amidft the 
ftagnated ‘canals ‘of’ Holland! What a melancholy end for’ ne ‘of 
the nobleft rivers in: ‘Europé, the themé. of poets, and sg 
barrigr. to the rage of warriors ! ' 

« Some, people) think that Old Rhinus, the ancient river god 
may fairly commence an aétion againft his offspring the Lack, fox 
this robbery of the beft part of his current. Others maintain 
that the Lack was not to"blamé, and that he has’ done ‘nothing 
more than what ‘evéry other river would 2nd muft have done inhis 
place. Some alledge’ that the name of the Rhine ought, in juiftice 
and in detency, to have been transferred to thé Lack ; as there is 
ho’ proportion between its former and prefent volume: of wale 
They afk, with an air of triumph, what'is it that’ conftitutes’ 2 
river? The channel, or the water that flows through it? Now 
this appears a decifivé queftion ; for, if we fay the channel} or the 
track through which the waters have pafféd,«it follows that'a tivet _ 
may remain after itis dried up :—If we fay thé waters, then’ cer- 
tainly the name ought to follow them. Others évade the atgument 
by afferting that rivers aré fubje& to the ‘fame“laws with widows 
and maidens, who changé their names, as oft as they change theit 
beds. 

¢ You may imagine the difpute to be of fio rhoment. What ig 
a mere appellation ? you will afk. .- But thefe ate obvioafly tepub: 
lican notions. You cannot expect that they will be Countenanced 
by nobles and protentatés of the earth, or any of their adherents or 
dependents. A contra-revolution in France is threatened upon this 
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very principle. Yet, my good fir, what are the names or titles of 
men, though they live to threefcore years and ten ; or of a gene- 
ration of men, fhould they boaft of three or four "hundred years, 
compared with that of a noble river, that.has feen numberlefs ge- 
nerations fucceed: to each other as rapidly as its own fluids; and 
that has a natural claim to flow on to:the end of the world, if 
fomething more than human doeg not check its current? 

‘ It feems to be my fate to officiate as chief mourner on the exit 
of this great river. Not long after my return from the excurfion, 
being at Catwyk, F could not forbear repeating my vifits to the laft 
remains of flowing greatnefs. Potentates, who, in the genith of 
their authority, bore down every thing before them ; monarchs, 
that had diffufed peace and plenty around them, during the courfe 
of their longeft reign, appear not more contracted and compreffed 
in their tombs, than the impetuous and majettic Rhine, in this foli- 
tary and diminutive fpot ! 

* When {peaking of a favourite, one is apt to be diffufe. Since 
I have refided in the United Provinces, thrice has my tent been 
pitched adjacent to the borders of this river; and he has always 
been kind and, friendly to me. In the journey which is to be the 
fubject of my letters, I have conftantly travelled by his fide, or {wam 
with his ftream. He has enlivened and dignified every profpect 
I enjoyed; and eager am I to embrace fo fair an opportunity of 
paying him a tribute of gratitude.’ Vol. is Pp. 16. 


The following is a curious defeription of the fordid plenty 
jn which the peafants of Weftphalia live, and their method of 
¢uring their hams— 


* Thefe [inns] are termed Scheueren, or Barns, where rationals 
and irrattonals, men, women, and children, with all their live-ftock, 
dwelt under one roof, and in the fame apartment. The family 
occupy the extreme part of the building, at the greateft diftance 
from the door, which is moftly at the gable end ; horfes, milch- 
cows, and oxen, are ranged on the right and left, towards the en- 
trance ; hogs and poultry take poffeflion. of ‘the middle fpace. In 
confequence, of this difpofition, the hearth, or fire-place, is very re- 
mote from the door; and the fmoke, which is moftly of oak- 
wood, finding no chimney, or immediate vent, collecting in am- 
ple ringlets i in the upper regions, is diffufed in copious ftreams over 
the whole building, and its fuper-abundance efcapes at the barn- 
door. At once to form a beneficial f{tream, and to facilitate its 
paflage, a large refiecting-board is placed perpendicularly above 
the fire-place, at fuch a due height, that it prevents the fmoke 
from colleéting among the beams and rafters, by diffufing each 
column, as it rifes, over the middle regions. By condefcending to: 
compare myfelf to a quadruped, furely I have purchafed a right to 
compare this machine to the founding-board of a pulpit, which it 
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tefembles in fhape and fize, and alfo in its manner of reverberat- 
‘ing. 

Some of the Scheueren, or Barns, have a fecondary apartinent, 
called a Stube, or Stove-room, which is warmed bya ftove, or 
furnace, placed contiguous to the wall, and generally heated from 
without, by an opening in the partition wall ; fo that thé ai in the 
apartment has no accefs to the fuel, but réceives d clofe,’ fultry, 
and unwholefome heat, from the accumulation of ignited particles, 
which have no proper vent. Thefe machines are called ovens; a 
generic term that we have appropriated to a particular fpecies of 
furnace, to which the moft common ones in Germany bear a clofe 
refemblance. The ovens of the rich and great are very elegant, 
confifting of caft-iron, highly ortiamented with figures in relief, or 
cafed with valuable Saxon china. In large and f{pacious apart- 
ments, thefe ovens may be ufeful and neceffary ; but, in thefe {mall 
Stubes, they yield an impure and fuffocating heat. ‘They appear 
to me the chief caufes of thofe pulmonary complaints that are fo 
frequent in Germany, as well as in England, where you ftudy fo 
much the luxury of warm apartments; while they are~fcareely 
known in Hoiland, where the rooms are much more lofty, fites 
are lefs violent, and the inhabitants warmer clad ; fo that they are 
happily exempt from the ill effeéts attending the fudden change of 
atmofphere. 

‘ The filth, which muft accumulate in great abundance in fo 


‘ large a family, is formed into a dunghill, planted immediately be- 


fore the door. All the villages, therefore, as they abound with 
farmers, abound with thefe mountains; the infufion of which, in 
a rainy feafoni, flows, in copious ftreams, along the ftreets, and 
heceffitates thofe inhabitants that are above abje€t poverty to ufe 
boots, May we not trace the modern fafhion, in your men of 
fafhion, of wearing morning boots in clean ftreets, up to this 
fource ? As thus,—Englifh officers, in their frequent German 
campaigns, were under a neceffity of imitating the German of- 
ficers, and perpetually encafing their legs /e defendendo, until 
they acquired the habit; and, upon their return to their native 
foil, they gave the ton to thofe gentry who are fo fond of following 
the example of the milifary, in every thing but in expofing their 
lives for the good of their country. I propofe this, merely as a 


-conjecture en paffant :—What I am about to advance, is much 


more important, and is founded on a minute attention to caufe 
and effect, for which I claim a double portion of honour. 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognofcere caufas. 


‘ Although it is my phyfical and metaphyfical creed, that every 
difcovery, and every fpeculation, has been, or will be ufeful, yet 
I will maintain, that the above axiom is, in itfelf, as applicable to 
inveftigating the fuperior flavour of a Weftphalia ham, as the 
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creation of worlds; nay, in my own opinion, I have made the 
better choice, if utility be the prime objeét of our ftudy. Befides, 
it will certainly be much more in our power to be fmokers of the 
one, than builders of the other; for, did we know the principles 
of world-making ever fo well, it would be. extremely difficult for 
us to gather together a fufficient quantity of materials, or to 
find. a fingle {pot of terra firma, on which to commence our 
Operations ; whereas, {moking of hams is a procefs equal to the 
: cancity of every one who is capable of eating them, and who 
will have reafon to lament his ignerance, as often as-his beft. endea- 
_-Vours are not rewarded with the requifite flavour. ' 
© The fuperior excellence of a Weftphalia ham to every other,— 
_that epicurean gout which gives them a decided preference, —is, 
in a great meafure, to be afcribed to the conftruction of thefe 
_Scheueren, -and to their being without chimneys. The hams are 
_fufpended in the thicke{t part of this ftream, or current of fmoke, 
a few yards from the board by which it has been repelled :—thus 
they are conftantly expo‘ed to a fuffufion of an acrid anti-putre- 
{cent principle ; for, it is well known, that the fmoke of oak-wood 
is more penetrating and anti-putrefcent than that of any other 
fuel ; and this principle is conftantly operating, without being ap- 
plied in that degree of heat.which produces rancidity, as is the cafe 
with all your chimney-{moked hams.—-This F take to be the im- 
mediate, or the proximate caufe of more excellent fumigation. 
‘But, I imagine alfo, that there are pre-difpofing caufes, refpecting 
the fubjeé& fmoked, which operate more frequently in this coun- 
try, than in any other ham-creating region. 

_.© The fwine are permitted to wander, at large, and to frequent 
woods that aboynd with acorns; and they fatten, while they are 
enjoying all the benefits of air and motion, which render their flefh 
firm, healthy, and nutritive; nor is the covering of fat fo excef- 
five and oleaginous as when the animals are fupported upon very 
{canty fare, the greater part of their lives, and gorged with a fuper- 
abundance, the fmall remainder. This caufe operates durante 
vita ; another takes place pof obitum. The hams are not expofed 
.to this fuffufion of fmoke, until, by being placed in a warm and 
-moift fituation, they have acquired that degree of foftnefs which 
precedes putrefaction. ‘Then they are duly falted, and expofed to 
the current, Put thefe rules into praétice, my goéd fir,—and I 
hope, fome time or other, to enjoy the benefit of my lecture. 

‘ In every one of thefe Weftphalian barns, you may fee an 
incredible quantity of bacon, hams, breafts and hind-quarters of 
ducks and geefe, expofed to the beneficial current, partly for 
-domeftic confumption, and partly for fale, - | 
‘I was furprifed, in almoft every village throngh which I paffed, 
. at the number and fize of the flocks of geefe and ducks, as well as 


. the. quantity ef other poultry, that crouded the ftreets, fo as “4 
quently 
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quently to obftrué the wheels of my carriage. Such an enviable 
abundance of provifions, and the confequent abundance of down, 
and other feathers, is the natural refult of a number of finall 
farms; which fapport large families, and render not merély the 
neceflaries, but the delicacies of life, plentiful and chéap. 
is fcarcely an infant in a cottage, notwithftanding their apparent pe-. 
verty, that does not fleep, in the winter feafon, between two fea- 
ther beds ; nor is-there the leaft danger that ay individual being 
fhould ftarve of hunger. It is true “ evil communication corrupts 
good manners :” the owners of thefe Scheueren are nearly as dirty 
as their chief ftock in trade. Their ftile of cookery is alfo difguft- 
ing, and their bread is wretched. 

‘ The abundance of feathers proceeds, in patt, from the univer- 
fal cuftom of plucking the down from the breaft, and from under 
the wings, twice a year. This is a painful operation to the patient, 
and apparently cruel in the agent: nor can it be juftified upon any 
other principle, than as being the conditio fine qua non, of theit ex- 
iftence, and the care taken of them. There feems tobe a tacit con- 
vention betweén the two fpecies of bipeds, rational and irrational, 
by virtue of which, geefe and ducks confent to be thus painfully 
twitched twice a year, and to be eaten af the clofe of life, uport 
condition of being well fed during the whole cirtlé of their exift- 
ence, with the moft fattening dainties.’ Vol. 7. vp. 234. 


Our readers may perhaps be gratified with the following 
account of the fortrefs of Ehrenbreitftein, which the late fiege 
has brought upon the foreground of the canvafs— 


‘ We afcended the mighty mountain on which the caftlé of 
Ehrenbreitftein is built; by a narrow, fteep, and winding path. 
Our guide wifhed us to halt about the midway, that we might take 
a view of the genuine garment, without a feam, worn by our Sa- 
viour. This was depofited in a chapel dug out of the rock, to be 
under the immediate proteétion’ of the fortrefs. But wé declined 
the propofal, from the moft ingenuous motives, As there are f{e- 
veral. other claimants to the fame honour in different parts of Eu- 
Tope, we were apprehenfive that the fight alone might bring out 
minds under an undue bias in its: preference ; and we determined 
fo keep our judgments unretained, until all the evidence concern- 
ing this important fubje& fhould come before.ug, 

¢ It is afferted, that the caftle built upon the fummmit of this ftu- 
pendous rock, is not lefs than eight hundred: feet in a pérpendicus 
lar line from the level of the river... The caftle is very ancient. 

‘ From thé quotation alieady given, its priority to any on’ this 
part of the Rhine is obvious. It is thought, when’ fupportéd by 4 
eompetent garrifon, to be impregnable. It has acquifed this’ cha- 
ra€ter of imprégnability from the refiftance it made’in the tinté of 
the Swedifh wars, Eighty thoufand of the Freel: tYoops on the 
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fouthern fide of it, and forty thoufand on the northern, could not 
make the leaft impreffion. It has a communication with the city 
of Coblentz, by fubterraneous paflages, cut out of the folid.rock, 
and it is plentifully fupplied with water, ftom a well 280 feet in 
depth, which oozes through the furfaces of the neighbouring hills, 
This .well was dug by order of the elector Jean the fecond, Mar- 
grave of Baden, who repaired the caftle in the year 1481. The 
workmen were employed three years in the arduous undertaking. 

© A large fquare, or parade, is formed in the fortrefs, by the ar- 
rangement of the barracks, arfenal, prifon, and other buildings, | 
In the centre of this fquare is placed a cannon, fuppofed to be the 
largeft in Europe. It was founded at Francfort, by order of the 
elector Richard Greifeyk/au, (Anglict Griffon’s claws.) It weighs 
300 quintals, and projects a ball of 180 pounds, as far as Anders 
nach, that is, from twelve to fixteen miles. It fupports two grif- 
fons, in honour of its principal, inftead of the cuftomary dolphins. 
Refpedting its other good qualities, I fhall leave it ta fpeak for it- 
felf, which it does by the following infcription, placed contiguous 
to the touch-hole, Voge] Gresf heis ich, meinem gnddigen herrn 
von Trier diun ich, wo er mich heiff gewalden, da will ich dohra und 
mauren xufpalten. Simon gos mich, 1528. i. e, Griffon is my 
name; | ferve my gracious mafter of Treves; I fhatter gates and 
walls, ‘wherever he commands me to exert my force. Simon caft 
me, 1528. 

‘ Notwithftanding thefe natural and artificial advantages, the 
ele&tor’s military force is fo inconfiderable, that little refiftance 
could be expeéted in an hour of danger. The military eftablifh- 
ment dogs not exceed fifteen hundred men; of which number, by 
the way, eight hundred were ordered to march ta the afliftance of 
the prince bifhop of Liege, the day preceding our arrival. You 
will be furprifed at the fmallnefs of the army, when I inform you, 
that a common man cofts not more than five cruitzers per day ; 
that is about one penny three-farthings, and a ferjeant only fix, 
or two-pence. 

‘ The profpeé& from this eminence is majeftic, extenfive, and 
variegated. Towards the weft, the eye penetrates over, and through 
the divifions of inferior mountains into Lorrain; towards the front 
jt commands the town and its environs. In the northern and 
fouthern direétions, it traces the windings of the river amidft the 
hills. The ftream that flows at its feet, is decorated with two {mall 
jflands, on each of which is placed a convent. 

* The inclination of the rock is very obvious upon a fide-view ; 
yet its amazing height makes it appear almoft perpendicular from 
the furnmit ; and the firft idea fuggefted to one apprehenfive of fall- 
ing from the battlements, would’ be, that the river would receive 

m. We were informed, that a French prifoner, in the wars 
Sided to, was feduced by this appearance, Wearied of confine- 
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ment, and urged by the hopes of regaining liberty, he attempted 
to {pring into the ftream ; feveral of his ribs were broken by his 
fall againft the declivity of the hill. In this ftate he rolled into the 
river, paffed it, and crawled as far as Andernach, where he perifh- 
ed the day following. 

‘ The arfenal is richly provided with arms, ancient and modern ; 
but I met with nothing. worthy of particular attention, or unufual, 
excepting it was fome fire-arms, fo conftructed, that the bayonet 
{prang up and fixed itfelf in a proper direction, by means of a trig- 
ger appropriated to the purpofe. If fome unknown inconvenience 
fhould not attend this mode, it moft certainly promifes a great eco- 
nomy of time. After paffing through three or four apartments in 
the arfenal, and being conduéted to nearly the centre of the build- 
ing, the veteran foldier who conducted us, perceived that he had 
forgotten a key; and through his minute attention to military or- 
der, he fhut every door upon us, while he went in fearch of it. 
Had this man died fuddenly in the intermediate time; had he been 
a malicious enemy, or been allured by the pofflibility of an advan- 
tage, how deplorable would have been our fituation! I confefs, 
that, during ‘his abfence, our fenfations were of the kind that we 
welcomed him on his return as our deliverer.’ Vol. ii. vp. 67. 


At Mentz the author enters pretty largely into the contro- 
verfy between that town and Haerlem, concerning the inven- 
tion of printing, which he decides in favour of Laurence 
Cofter, fo far as to attribute to him the firft idea, though he 
acknowledges it to have been much improved by Fauftus, 
who firft ufed the types of caft metal. Indeed we do not 
think it fo improbable as our author feems to do, that the in- 
vention itfelf fhould belong to more than one, There is a 
fort of filent progrefs in the mind of man, at certain periods, 
which brings men in different countries and without any 
communication, but who follow the fame track of general 
knowledge, to the eve of great difcoveries; and the fame 
light may then burft out, as it were fpontaneoufly, from dif- 
ferent and remote places at the fame time. 

At Francfort we have a pretty circumftantial account of the 
ceremonies ufed in the ele¢tion of an emperor, which, how- 
ever, we do not think fo interefting as the following notices 
on the ftate of German literature, which feems in fome dan- 

er of being fmothered under the load of manufactured books. 


he two fairs are at Leipfic and Francfort— 


* You will, doubtlefs, fmile when you are told that thefe two 
fairs are the grand marts for the fale of literature. I muft alfo ac- 
quaint you that a large number of manufaéturers are kept in pay, 
in order to multiply thoughts for the fairs. By thefe indefatigable 
laboure:s feveral thoufands of volumes, of all forts and fizes, are an- 
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nually made up for fale, The pay is generally by meafure, rather. 
than by weight, .as lawyers are paid with you, fimply by lines and 
letters, whatever thefe may exprefs. -However, the prices depend 
in many inftances upon the nature of the work, or the degree of 
reputation the manufacturer may have acquired. Tranflations are of 
the lower order, and will not, as I am informed, fetch more than 
two rix dollars, or two and a half per fheet. The next are {mall 
abridgments of large works.—Then follows the oppofite employ- 
ment, making a large compilation from a number of fmaller publi- 
cations. . Sermons ufed formerly to furnifh a {mall retail trade ; but 
thefe, with treatifes on theology according to the orthodox fyftem, 
are much upon the decline. Herefy is rifen nearly at par. Philo- 
fophical differtations, are alfo upon the decline ; but they ftill bear 
a decent market price. General hiftories are quite a drug. Plays 
and romances increafe in numbers and value ; and of late the au- 
thors of political difquifitions have confiderably raifed their price. 

¢ You are not to imagine that a poor author will venture to trade 
upon his own foundation. He cannot wait fo many months for his 
money ; nor dares he to expofe himfelf to the rife and fall of the 
market. Moft of them are engaged and paid by their principals, 
who take the whole rifk upon themfelvyes. An editor of note gene- 
rally fends a waggon-load of fcience twice a year either to Francfort 
or Leipfic, folded as the fheets came from the prefs, Thefe are 
purchafed by leffer bookfellers, and diftributed over the country by 
a third clafs of retail venders. 

* The annual publications at the two fairs amount to upwards of 
five thoufand volumes ; and the number of authors is computed to 
be about the fame. This is not improbable, for if your writers of 
abridgments can turn off three volumes per annum, a grave com- 
piler will, on the contrary, labour three years at a fingle volume, 
A profeffed writer of romances may work.up about two in one 
year; but then your philofophic and metaphyfical writers will not 
be able to digeft their fyftems in lefs than three or four years. Thus, 
by nicely adjufting and balancing accounts, we may allow that, 
Czteris paribus, every man may fupply the community with his 
volume per annum, 

* As a proof of the zeal andaffiduity with which the Germans ap- 
ply to the fubjeé& of literature, I fhall tranfmit.to you the following 
particulars relative to the conduéting of the periodical work, entitled 
Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, or Journal of General Literature, 
publithed at Jena. In the year 1790, the number of writers em- 
ployed in that work, including thofe who died within the year, 
amounted to not lefs than three hundred and nine. Of thefe, one 
bundred and feventeen were profeffors in the Germanic and foreign 
univerfities ; ninety-fix in higher or inferior offices in church and 
ftate ; thirteen clergymen ; feven librarians of princes, counts, &c. 
ixteen phyficians ; four doctors of mufic ; feven who have no pro- 
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feffional character... The books reviewed in that work amounted 
to one thoufand eight hundred and five,—Of*thefe, one thoufand 
three hundred and ninety-feven were written by Germans; four 
hundred and eight were foreign productions ; one hundred and {fe- 
venty-three were 25 aan by fellow labourers. The correfpond- 
ing members of this literary fraternity in different parts of Europe 
are one hundred and thirteen in number. 

¢ The Review publifhed at Jena is the principal, but not the 

only one.. There are feveral others by no means deficient in merit, 
Its chief rival is the Gottingi/che anzeigen von gelehrten fachen, i. e. 
Gottingen’s Tidings of learned Publications. Thefe are publithed 
in numbers, three or four times in the week, fo as to form about 
two hundred and ten numbers in a year, ‘This literary journal is 
upon a fmaller fcale than the other. Not more than fix hundred, 
or fix hundred and fifty books are reviewed in it annually, but it is 
well conducted. 
- © T have lately feen propofals for a new Journal, under the title 
of Annalen des Geografifchen und Statiftifchen Wiffenfchaften, i. e. 
Annals of Geographical and Statiftical Science. It is under the di- 
rection of profeflor Zimmermann of Brunfwick. According to 
the plan of this work, its chief objeét will relate.to geographical, 
political, and fiatiftical difquifitions ; but a review: of new publica- 
tions in the German and foreign languages will not be omitted. A 
number of the literati are already engaged for the undertaking. It 
is to come out in monthly numbers of fix fheets each; fix num- 
bers are to conftitute a volume. New maps will be occafionally 
added. ‘The price is three dollars and a half per volume. 

‘ I have not heard what degree of encouragement this undertak- 
ing has received. Notwithftanding the profeflor's known abilities 
in this department, I queftion whether the fubje&s will be fuffici- 
ently popular for a periodical publication, If it be continued for 
years, as is the defign, I fear that the reader will be obliged to crawl 
like a {nail over the face of the globe, and feel himfelf wearied be- 
fore he gets half-way, To the above may be added the following 
account of publications expofed to fale at Leipfic in the courfe of 
the years 1790 and 1791. Their number at the autumnal fair 
1790, was not more than one thoufand and fifty-five: of thefe 
fixty-five were mufical compofitions, and forty-two tranflations 
from foreign languages, particularly from the Englith. But at 
the fair held in the fpring, the number was more than double, 
being two thoufand, three hundred and forty-eight In the 
year 1791, the publications amounted to three thoufand five 
hundred and four, exclufive of {chool books, fmaller pamphlets, 
and fome works that were publifhed at the expence of their 
authors. It is obfervable, fays my author, that works of imagina- 
tion, and political difquifitions, which were formerly the moft 
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fcarce, are now become the moft popular fpecies of writing.’ Vol, 
li, P. 259, 

He proceeds to tell us that many of thefe authors borrow 
from the Englifh very freely, even without the civility of an 
acknowledgement. 


As Dr. Cogan’s fubje& is profeffedly the Rhine, he drops 

~ his pen when he leaves the boat at Bonn: and we are per- 

fuaded his readers will not part with him without thanks for 

their entertainment. Part of the information is borrowed, as 

himfelf has taken care to fuggeft, from the Voyage fur le Rhin, 
printed in 3791, 


— 





— 


Walks in a Foreft: or, Poems defcriptive of Scenery, and Inci- 
dents charafteriftic of a Foreft, at different Seafons of the 
Year. Infcribed to the Reverend William-Mafon, of Afion, 
in Yorkfbire. 4to. 35. Sewed. White. 1794. 


S° infinitely varied are the fcenes of nature, that a man of 
tafte may wa/k abroad, where hundreds have been before 
him, without finding himfelf under the neceflity of keeping 
in their track, or fervilely treading in their footfteps—We 
have been much pleafed with accompanying this author in his 
excurfions through the foreft ;—he is a clofe obferver of na- 
ture, and has evidently an eye practifed in obferving the effect 
of pi€turefque beauty. In addition to the ftationary fcenes 
of the foreft, the poem is enlivened with defcriptions of parti- 
cular incidents,—as the burning of the fern for pot-afh,—the 

urfuit and apprehenfion of adeer-ftealer tracked by blood- 
Scsabite the traveller in a ftorm, &c.—-Thefe are defcribed 
with a minutenefs and accuracy which do credit to the faith- 
fulnefs of the pencil, though they often lead the author to 
run into particulars too home-fpun and void of intereft for 

oetryy—as where he delineates with great exactnefs the filk 
neckcloth, boots, and ftout great-coat of the traveller,—and 


the cape and collar of the faid great-coat— 


¢ With collar raifed aloft, and threefold cape 
Sweep below {weep in wide concentric curves, 
Low down his back dependent; on his breaft 
The folds he crofs’d, and in its deftin’d hole 

Each ftraining button fix’d; erect he ftood, 

Like huge portmanteau on its end uprear’d.’ p, 39. 


Or where he fpeaks of the blood of the dead deer ‘ by jolting 
agitation liquefied.’-—But thefe blemifhes do not affe& the 
general merit of the defcription.—The aflemblage of animals 


an a dummer moonlight fcene is natural aud pleafing. A 
: thaw 
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haw after a fall of faow has never been defcribed with morg 
accuracy than by our author— 


* The fleecy mantle which of late the lawns 
Conceal’d, and burying deep the furzy brake 
Difplay’d, upheaved in undulating mounds, 

A rude refemblance of the forms below, 

Is vanifh’d. From the fouth diffolving gales 
Blew ; the fnows felt their influence. In the woods, 
Humid and comfortlefs, from dawn to eve 
Were heard inceffant drippings, pattering loud 
When the wind moved the branches. The foft mafg 
Beneath of every drop the impreflion took, 
Pierced into hollows numerous as the cells 

That guard the lufcious treafures of the bee. 
Soon on the level plain green fpots emerged, 
Where raifed the bufy ant or delving mole 

Its fubterranean dwelling : floppy pools 

In the furrounding puip lay ftagnant. Streams 
Trickled from every bank ; and down the hills 
Spread fheety o’er the flopes; or rufh’d amain 
In the deep gullies. Swell’d the turbid brook, 
And oft by congregated piles of ice 

Obftructed, raged aloud, and ftrew’d the vale 
With fraginents, Of the univerfal white 

No {peck was left, fave where in lonely dell, 
Fronting the north, amidft the general rout 

The drift its ftation ftill maintain’d, and feem’d 
To wait for reinforcements from the fkies. 
Earth of its load was lighten’d, and abforb’d 
The moifture: funny gleams and breezy air 
‘The furface dried. Now froft again afcends 
His throne; and kindling with peculiar glow 
Heaven's cloudlefs vault, and fixing firm the ground, 
. Crifp to the tread, from hot and crowded rooms 
Culls us his bracing atmofphere to breathe, 

And witnefs his invigorating power.’ P. 43. 


We thall alfo give our readers, as what has moft of novelty, 
tl.¢ defcription of the deer-ftealer— 


¢ Why rufh’d that horfeman with impetuous courfe 
Actofs the glade, ftill looking back; while fhook 
Tae foreft with the deep-toned bloodhound’s roar ? 
I know his deeds, Ere long on yonder pldin 
A ain fhall we behold him; though he ftrives 
H.s chafess to miflead, and round thofe banks 
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Artful his circuit takes, there will he feek 
The outlet of the wild. This day at noon 
With ftaff and halter in his hand he ftray’d 
As watchful of the grazing tribes; and feem'd 
An herd{man bent his wandgring colt to find, 
And from the fcanty common lead him home 
To more abundant pafture. Other thoughts 
Lay lurking in his breaft. From prying gaze 
Within the hollow lining of his coat 
Cover’d, the mufket by malignant art 
For depredation form’d, in feparate lengths 
Disjointed, as mufician parts his flute, 
He bore. With never-erring fkill, matured 
By long experience, in the numerous crowd 
The well-fed buck he mark’d, fingling at once 
His deftined victim, as the fragrant herb 
He cropp’d, unconfcious of impending fate. 
Perch’d on the fummit of the blafted oak 
The raven eyed him (often had fhe traced 
His purpofe), and in filence ominous 
Waited her offal portion of the prey. 
Meanwhile, a fhot delufive, in the woods 
At diftance due by fly confederate fired, 
Alarm’d the keeper’s ear. Inftant he urged 
From glade to glade the vain purfuit, and left 
The endanger’d {pot unguarded. The fafe hour 
The phinderer feized ; the tube with fpeed reftored 
To native fhape he charged, levell’d his aim, 
And drew the trigger. Clang’d the fteel, and flafh’d 
Deftruétion. Swift he drage’d the bleeding fpoil, 
And plung’d the quivering limbs and branched creft 
Deep in the brake, and fled. Bold he return’d 
When twilight lent to guilt her dubious veil 
At eve, prepared his booty to convey 
‘To diftant mart, where pamper’d luxury 
With indifcriminate rage her dainties buys, 
Regardlefs whence they come, or how procured. 
But roufed by fudden tramplings, ere the load 
Was pack’d, acrofs his fteed the deer he throws 
And mounts in hafte. For now their nightly rounds 
The keepers hold; and foon the ranging dogs 
Sagacigus note the deed, and touch the place 
Of flaughter. With loud roar they tell the tale ; 
And over hill and lawn fcenting the ‘blood, 
By jolting agitation liquefied, 

. At intervals {till dropping from the wound, 
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Through all his bends the frighted robber chafe. 
Mark where they come: eager behind them fweep 
Their mafters. From our fight lo all are loft, 
Purfuers and purfued. Crofs we this knoll, 
And meet them as they circle round the fkirts 
Of that impenetrable wood: There flies 
The caitiff! Nearer and ftill nearer borne | 
Hang on his fteps his foes. And now his form 

" ‘Shouting they recognize, and fiercer drive 
Their fteeds. For long fufpicious had they guefs’d 
His fecret wiles ; and oft at dead of night 
His cottage had they fought, and arm’d with force 
Of legal claims and juft authority, 
Entrance demanded, and_ with patient toil 
Explored each dark recefs, anxious to meet 
Proofs of his rapine: but his wary fraud 
Had baffled all their proje&ts. Now his reign 
Is clofed. Hard prefs’d he drops the deer: the bait 
His foes retards not; on himfelf they pour 
Their utmoft fpeed. Falls his o’erlabour’d horfe 
Headlong; uninjured from its back he {prings, 
And plies his nimble feet, and hopes efcape. 
In vain: the foreft fhakes him from its woods 
Indignant, and its murder’d habitants 
Avenges. With ftrong-gripe the keepers end 
His fruitlefs ftruggles ; while the baying hounds 
Leap round him, and with rage and conqueft fluth’d, 
Scarce from his trembling limbs their fangs refrain,’ pv. 22. 


The reader will fee that the harmony of this poem is not 
equal to the defcription. It is written in that loofe kind of 
blank verfe which comes the neareft to profe, and which, per- 
haps, is only from habit preferred to it.—The poem begins 
and ends with religious fentiments. Much as we revere the 
principle which diétated them, we think they are here mifs 
placed. Ideas of natural religion are fuggefted by the fcenes 
of nature ; - but ideas of revealed religion are not.——Cal- 
vary and the Revelations have therefore nothing to do with 
Soret {cenery. 

We cannot help noticing, that the title-page catches the 
eye with the name of Mr. Mafon, to whom the poem is in- 
{cribed; and as no other name appears, a fuperficial ob- 
ferver might be led to fuppofe he was the author.—Certainly 
nothing can be more immaterial to the reader than the name 
of oe perfon to whom an author may chufe to infcribe his 
work. 
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The Memoirs and Adventures of Mark Moore, late an Officer 
in the Britifh Navy. Interf/perfed with a Variety of Original 
Anecdotes, felefted from his ‘fournals, when in the Tufcan, 
Portuguefe, Swedi/h, Imperial, American, and Briti/h Ser« 
vice, in cach of which he bore a Commiffion. Written by 


Himfelf. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Stewart. 1795. 


HAP we been inclined to exercife any critical feverity upon 
thefe Memoirs, we muft have been difarmed by the air 
of good-humoured pleafantry, mingled with urbanity, that 
pervades them. Our author, though an American, appears 
to have pofleffed, in an eminent degree, the characteriltics of 
the Britith tar,—franknefs, gaiety, generofity and bravery. If 
the viciffitudes of his life are not diftinguifhed by any very pe- 
culiar and ftriking coincidences, they are rendered entertaining 
in the narration by a happy nazveté of manner :—we feel, as 
we proceed, interefted in his fate, as for an old and familiar 
acquaintance :—we participate in his pleafures, and our fym- 
pathies for his misfortunes are alleviated by the gay {allies 
which are mingled in the terrific defcriptions of engagements, 
wounds, deaths, peftilence, and prifons. Mr. Moore feems 
to have poffeffed, in no common degree, the requifites for 
practical philofophy,—a found conftitution,—a fanguine ardor 
of temper,—a promptnefs and variety of refource,—and a care- 
leffnefs of the morrow. We would recommend this. work as 
an excellent antidote againft the fpleen. “The author’s thea- 
trical adventures, in character of manager to a company of 
comedians, are by no means void of entertainmént, and are 
interfperfed with a variety of humourous anec —we 
fubjoin, with pleafure, the humour is never offenfive to de- 
cency or good-nature.——As a f{pecimen, we felect the fol« 


lowing— 


* After this fuccefsful adventure, I had formed fuch an opinion 
of my managerical abilities, that I collected a company of come- 
dians, and after taking the town in forni, went to open at Great 
Marlow, in Buckinghamfhire. I had, previous to my going, 
bought fome very good fcenes, well executed, (in water-colours), 
which I left until I fhould fend for them, at a printer’s in Drury- 
Lane. When I had collected my company there, and the night 
fixed for opening, and ‘bills printing, I fent for the fcenes to this 
perfon ; he refufed to give them to any one but myfelt ; fo I was 
obliged to take a journey for them, When I came to his houfe, 
I found he only had detained them, to fhew me what care he had 
taken of them; (I muft here, in ftri& juftice, and an invariable 
rule which is adopted in this hiftory, fay, that this gentleman was 
from Ireland ;—at the time I fay this, 1 with not to be underftood 

to 
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to throw the fmallef {neer upon that nation, where I found as ho- 
neft, hofpitable, and well-informed people, as in any other nation I 
have ever been in ;): 1 defired to fee them, which he complied with, 
and in our way up ftairs, he informeéd me, that having been, by 
negleét, put into a damp cellar, it had ftained and injured the 
{cenes,’ but that by theaffiftance of a charwoman he had employed 
for the purpofe, (not that he would demand the half-crown he 
had paid her). he was happy to inform me, that they were now, 
by dint of fcouring, as clean and white as my fhirt ; petrified with 
aftonifhment, difappointed, and afterwards convulfed with mirth, I 
beheld my fcenes that I had to open my theatre with the next 
night, quite ftripped of all traces of colour, except the canvas, 
which was rubbed almoft white; however, there was no remedy, 
fo taking leave of my well-meaning friend, I returned to Great 
Marlow, where I had no other refource than to inform the audi- 
ence of every particular, which they excufed with the greateft good 
humour, and I opened to a crowded and weil-fatisfted audience.’ 


P. 193-6 


~ "The petition from the prifon in Lancafter Caftle is too 
characteriftic to be omitted— 


‘ To Sir Alexander Thompfon, Knt. one of the Barons of his 

Majefty’s Court of Exchequer. 
| ‘ The humble petition of M. Moore 
* Moft refpectfully fheweth, . 

‘ That your petitioner has fpent the. prime of his life in the navy, 
where having weathered many a hard gale up to, and through that 
of an acting lieutenant, but not being confirmed, he is net on half- 
pay. He has been confined for a debt he never contraéted, thefe 
feven months, in Lancafter Caftle prifon, and all through the vil- 
lainy of a land fark, commonly called a petty-fogging attorney. He 
has kept a long look out for your lordfhip’s arrival in this’ port, and 
hopes that your lordfhip will take his cafe into confideration, and 
order him to get under weigh as faft as poffible, as he would mucts 
rather fall into the hands of an Algerine pirate than into that of a’ 
wooden limb of the law, 

* And your petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

‘ M. M.’ 


‘The. benevolent reader will fearcely be unaffected by the 
fimple yet true pathos of the concluding addrefs— 

_* My good friend almoft perfuaded me to relinquifh all the plans 
that I indulged for many months, at the expence of my pillow, and 
to put to fea once more. So true is that faying of Dr. King, 

‘‘ The tar on land is never at his eafe, 
Till reinftated in his pork and peas.”’ 
*I confulted a friend, however, and he perfuaded me to en- 
deavour 
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deavour to put one of my plans in execution, and if it failed, ? 
could try the main once more.- But alas!. my plam could not be 
carried into effect without a hundred pounds; and though unfkilled 
in magic, I could fooner raife the d—I than that fum. Old age, with 
all its concomitant evils, began to ftare me in the face. I confoled 
myfelf with the hopes that I had made fome friends, but my mind 
revolted at the idea of pecuniary dependence. I began ferioufly to 
think of what I could do, and. now I find that I adopted a line for 
which I am exceedingly. ill calculated—~Biography.—-W hen I took 
up my pen, I flattered myfelf that I fhould have it in my power 
to do juftice to the generofity of fome, the courage, patriotifm; 
&c. of others, and that I fhould not be entirely the hero of my 
own tale ;—-but ficknefs, difappointment, and chagrin continued to 
cloud my profpects, and arreft my feeble pen. ‘To attempt an apo- 
logy, would almoft be vain, as every line would require one... On 
the theatric boards, I have often known the wi// taken for the deed; 
and if I am fo lucky as to experience the fame indulgence on pa«- 
per, I hall then have it in my power to fay, that a Britifh audience; 
and Britifh readers, never fail to pardon, even where they cannot 
praife.’ p. 265. ' 





ea: 


The Whim, a Comedy, in Three Aéts. By Lady Wallace. Wath 
an Addre/s to the Public, upon the arbitrary and unjuf? Alper- 


fron of the Licenfer againft its Political Sentiments. The Se- 
cond Edition. Offered to be aéted for the Benefit of the Hof- 
pital and Poor of the Ifle of Thanet; but refufed the Royal 
Licence. 8vo. 28. Reed. 1795. 


i the ‘ Addrefs to the public,’ her radp hip very bitterly 


complains of the arbitrary mandate whic 
pearance of her comedy on the ftage — 


‘ The ftage (fhe obferves) is the only fchool which overgrown 
boys and girls can go to, and did the licenfer permit more {atire, 
more fentiment, and lefs ribaldry, outré pantomime, and folly, to’ 
appear under his aufpices, it would be doing the ftate more fer= 
vice, than thus’ taking the alarm at The Whim of renewing the 
Saturnalia Feaft.’ pr. 14. 


_ And could her ladyfhip imagine that /uch a whim had in 
it really nothing alarming to the great?—if fo, it is evident 
fhe is but little converfant with the fpirit of the times. In 
part of her remonftrance to the noble marquis, her ladyfhip, 
we prefume, entered fo much into the fpirit of her own plot, 
as to lay afide the character of the /ady, and affume that of fome 
plain-fpoken inferior. Witnefs, the language of the following 


paragtaph— 
| ex 


prevented the ap- 
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¢ It would be well if the licenfer in his idle hours would in- 
{ped the news-papers, and iffue his fiat againft private flanders, 
with which the cut-throat prints, the corrupt vehicles of private 
envy—revenge—and falfehood, are ever filled ;—they in the one 
line declaim againft the affaffinations of Paris, and in the next, 
without one paffion to excite, ftab the domeftic tranquillity, ‘or 
fair fame of innocence; which is daily a prey, butchered by the 
rafcality of fome news-paper devil, paid by thofe who are either 
inftigated by private or political {pite ; better this, than to prevent 
the follies of the age from meeting ridicule on the ftage: not to 
permit-it, is acting unfairly by the great,—it is withholding from 
their view a picture of that contempt, which the humbie honeit 
mind liberally beftows on the corrupted, however exalted by for- 
tune or the chance of birth:—truths which the awful diftance 
they keep, and the deference ever paid to rank, may prevent 
them otherwife from “being made acquainted with.’ P. 17. 


The comedy itfelf, though barren of incident, abounds with 
vivid flafhes of wit, and humour that is truly comic. Upon 
the whole, we make no doubt that if The Whim had been 
permitted to appear upon the ftage, it wonld have been a fa- 
vourite with the public. In a piece intended for public repre- 
fentation, we confider all political fentiments and allufions as 
utterly improper,—tending only to increafe the heat of parties, 
and ingender the ECS of ftrife ; but thefe are introduced 
into ‘The Whim fo fparingly, that the piece would have fuf- 
fered nothing from their omiflion. What then could influence 
the noble cenfor of our public amufements, and his honourable 
deputy, to reject it?—Perhaps the following extraéts may 
throw fome light upon the fubjeh— 


‘ Fag. Pray, what is his meaning of making the fervants mafters 
for a whole day ? 

* Nell. I heard him tell Mifs Julia, that old folks—in the days of 
Adam, I fuppofe, when mafters were no worfe than their fervants— 
that to make each contented with their fituation, they had one day’s 
holiday every year, which they called the Feaft of Satin. 

‘ Fag. Satin !—oh, he feafts beft in modern times—he gene- 
rally feafts with our mafters every day—but he called it to me the 
Feaft of Satin- Ally. 

* Nell.. Aye, that is his name; and a very fenfible worthy fel- 
low he muft have been, for he allowed no diftinétion of perfons. 
Knowing that the man is often better than the mafter, he made him 
mafter for one day; and our old lord is fo madly fond of oid 
fafhions, that he means to be Mr. Satin for to-day. 

‘ Fag. Lord! dear Neth we thall fo enjoy ourfelves—J -thall 

Crit. Rev. Vor, XVI. Fanuary61796. =E have 
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have a ball and fupper—the very beft wines, I fhall make :fo 
pretty a gentleman !—Shan’t I, my dear? : 

* Nell, That you will—none of your degenerate wifhy-wafhy. 
fellows, like our debauchee nobles, but a fine, bold, dathing fel- 
low— 

¢ Fag. And you, my dear fweet Nell, what charming lady 
you will make !—but then, fhould you be as liberai of your favors 
as fome of them are—odds heart !—I fhall never be fo much of the 
man of fafhion as to bear that contentedly ! 

‘ Nell. I with from. my heart that this fafhion may take, and be 
followed by all the great, and that fervants may have a day to wae 
it every year. 

‘ Fag. Faith, then mafters would have enough in that one day, to 
teach them to feel for the miferies which their caprices and pride 
caufe to us, poor flaves to indigent fortune. 

* Neil, But I fancy our nobles are not fo good as the ancients 
were, 

‘ Fag. I fear, indeed, many of them would feel the vengeance 
of their dependants, for their tyrannical caprices, before the day 
Was over. 

‘ Nell. Ha! ha! ha! I-cannot help langhing at the forry 
figure fome of our lubberly great men would cut, if thus level- 
led | 

‘ Fag. You may fay that—for to be arrogant—falfe—in debt to 
tradefmen— to give money only to girls and gaming—to defame 
friends, without truth or humanity, a great man is above minding ; 
but it won’t do, this, for thofe who have their bread to earn. 

© Neil]. But, Fag, I fear you’ll never be able to do this part 
well—why, you can’t even tell a lie with a bold face— 

‘ Fag. Nor can I, for the foul of me, infult humble worth, 
fend the needy away from my door, or act with treachery by my 
friend. 

_* Nell. Poor Fag! you'll cut but a humdrum figure then, as a 
great man. 

¢ Fag. I hope the thing will take: it isa mew Whim, and like all 
out-of-the-way things, may become the rage with great folks ; and 
who knows, if it does, but that I may one day bea king! 

¢ Nell, And I Queen Elinor! Lord, how I fhould change the 
face of affairs! You know, we females make the beft of kings. 

_ * Fag. What mighty changes would you make, my beauteous 
ueen ? 

: ¢ Nell. Firft of all,,I’d fee the defpots at. the Devil, before 

they fhould-ever fwindle my people out of a guinea, or a barley- 

corn. 

© Fag. Then you'd have no allies, Nell, for they are ever ava- 

ricious or faithlefs. I truft, then, you’d make peace? 








‘ Nell. 
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¢ Nell. Oh that I would; I hould have a fine glorious crop 
next year, for I’d convert all ‘their fwords into plough-fhares. 
* Fag. Then the French would come and gather it; and I fup- 
pofe, you'd furely untax us? | 
‘ Nell. No :—taxes are neceflary evils, But I’d tax all luxu- 
ries, gaming, men-milliners, mens-fervants, dogs, and dollies, fo 
completely, that every one fhould be able to pay for bread, even 
if twice as'dear. I’d- even’ do like Queen Anne—I’d give all the 
money I could mufter to relieve my people. 
‘ Fag. Bravo, Nell—But here comes Mifs Julia—fol’m off.’ p, 22, 





¢ Neil. May I prefume to afk the meaning of this revolution ? 

© Lord Crotchett. What, Nell, do you not difcover the moral 
of it ?—Have I not told you that it was an ancient practice with 
the Romans, in memory of the golden age ? There was no di- 
ftinétion of perfonages—no diftinétion of ranks :—the haughty 
patricians, and the proud partizans, were obliged to bend, for the 
mafters on that day became. the fervants of even their flaves, and 
heard them, with impunity, ridicule their follies, or execrate their 
corruptions. 

‘ Nell. Thefe feafts now, my Lord, would put many in Eng- 
land in their proper places, I promife you. 

‘ Lord Crotchett. But alas, all reafon and philofophy are ba- 
nifhed froin the world—we have changed the ufes and purpofes of 
nature, and J do not know what the world will turn to at laft. 

* Nell, They. fay it is always turning round, {fo it furely will 
come right at laft. 

© Lord Crotchett: Thank heaven, however, I have efcaped the 
general corruption. 

* Nell, Dear, my Lord, I’m fure you are quite incorruptible. I 
proteft, to look at you, one would think you had been born-twe 
centuries ago, 

* Lord Crotchett. Oh, Lacedemonia ! ! Athens! Rome! where 
aré ye how ? I cannot thinik, without tendernefs, on the deftruétion 
of thefe venerable cities | All nations thould have a day of general 
mourhing for the Seven Wile Men, and religioufly obferve all their 
cuftoms. 

‘ Nell, Pray, good my Lord, tell me fome of their fafhions ? 

¢ Lord Crotchet. For inftance—when a young gentleman fhew- 
ed an inclination to drankennels, do you know, to cure him, they 
made his feryants appear drunk before him, . 

‘ Nell. Well, manners are fure advanced now-a- -days, for fer- 
vants get drunk often enough without being bid ; but it don’t cure 
their matters. 


* Lird Crotchett. Then, to teach the people to guard again{ 
E 2 {windlérs : 
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{windlers and pickpockets, and to know all the arts of thieving, 
mary gave a reward to thofe who {tole with the greateft dexterity... 
‘ Nell. Dear me! dear me! If they’d give thofe rewards now- 
a-days, what a fight of competitors there would be, of all ranks and 
denominations. 
¢ Lord Crotchett. Then it was a fine leffon of morality, the 
Lacedemonian balls! 
«Nell. Pray heaven, my Lord, you may bring all this into 
fafhion again. 
‘ Lord Crotchett. It would be rendering a greater fervice to my 
county than any which has been done for many years. 
‘ Nell. I have no doubt of i it, indeed : fome of the old ways are 
furely the beft. ; 
* Lord Crotchett. What are their modern balls, mafquerades, 
and affemblies, but nurferies of gamefters, loofe women, and 
wretched hufbands! I wifh to recall thofe precious times, that my 
daughter may profit by them.’ Pp. 29. 





‘ Nell and Fag, dreffed in high fafhion. 

« Fag. Well, Nell, have not I quite the graces of a man of - 
fafhion ? And now that I’m rich, ye Gods, what a fpirit I fhall 
have! As for my extraction, no one will mind that—fome peers, 
faith, have no better blood in their veins ! 

‘ Nell, And if we judge by fome of the nobles, blood is not the 
better for being ancient ! 

* Fag. I certainly have a noble air, for I but juft ftept acrofs 
the ftreet, and they called me “ Your Honor!” But what delights 
me is, that I have it in my power to throw my wit, {plendor, and 
ene at the feet of my fair Elinor. 

¢ Nell, What ! will you ftill love me? 

¢ Fag. Why, faith, Nell, you have a great fault, as times go ; 
you know, old women are quite the fafhion—you are too young.— 
But, egad I fhall pleafe myfelf; I fhall ever prefer the fymmetry of 
Venus, and the rofy health of young Hebe, to all the fat Forties of 
fafhion. | 

‘ Nel]. Well, you are right—you’d change for the worfe, from 
ine to an unfeeling, avaricious, old, artful—and I {hall not prove 
ungrateful. 

‘ Fag. Well, then, were I king of Bantam, emperor of the 
moon, I'd ne’er defert thee. But, Nell, do you think we fhall 
be quite the thing? 

‘ Nell. La! furely there is tiothing fo eafy as to learn the ton ; 
the greateft fool can do that. 

‘ Fas. Now that we are alone, let us praétife a little: you 
are to bea young married lady, and La young beau of fafhion.’ 
P. 38. 

Silva 
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Silva Critica: five in Audtores Sacros Profanofque Commentae 


rius Philologus: concinnavit Gilbertus Wakefield, A.B. 
Pars Quinta et ultima. 8vo. 35,64. Kearfley. 1795. 


ME: Wakefield, who has fo long amufed his claffical readers 

with his ‘ Silva Critica,’ at length arrives at the pe- 
riod when he can fay,. finis coronat opus. ‘The field of. criti- 
cifm is wide and extenfive:—each walk has its appropriate 
merit, and appropriate difficulty. Mr. Wakefield’s predo- 
minant object feems to be not fo much to inquire into the 
particular adjuftments of the different parts of a literary work, 
or the conftitution of a whole, as to point out beauty of fen- 
timent and expreflion,—imitations,—parallel paflages,—and, 
occafionally, improprieties and incongruities. In this point of 
view his‘works difcover ingenuity, and will afford pleafure to 
perfons of tafte and learning. No,man, however, can do every 
thing :—and nothing is more fubje& to the freaks of fancy, 
and more likely to lead people into miftakes, or trifling re~ 
marks, than conjeCtural criticifm. No reader, therefore, will 
expect to find‘fuch a work as the Silva Critica perfe& ; but, 
with a proper refpect for the talents and learning of the au- 
thor, will mix candor for occafional errors. — 

The prefent volume will have lefs novelty to fuch of 
our readers as have read Mr. Wakefield’s Tranflation of the 
New Teftament: for the fame criticifms frequently occur, 
that appeared in that performance, though illuftrated by dif- 
ferent paflages from claflical writers. “This volume is, how- 
ever, valuable, not merely as finifhing the Silva Critica, but 
as a kind of appendix to the New Teftament. One or twa 
paflages fhall be extracted as fpecimens of the prefent volume. 

An ingenious criticifm of the Reverend Mr. T. F. Palmer’s 
appeared fome time ago in the Theological’ Repofitory, rela- 
tive to the crowing of the cock, Matt. xxvi. 74.—Mr. Wake-~ 
field enlarges. on it as follows— 


© Aasxlup edwynce : 1,¢. duccina ad-fores pretorii cecinit, quod 
fieri folebat fub galli cantum: ficut veriffimé interpretatur T. F. 
Patmer; vir doctus, ingeniofus, et omni laude cumulandus: ov 
wocu@- xx nv a&:@-> idedque barbari homines ac nefarii, vere vior 
amwrsias, Ow un apecnorles, xas wacw avSpwwos evavlot, ad foli- 
tudines Nove Hollandie relegarunt : 


fed fidera teftes 





Intendunt oculos. | 
* Nobis in animo eft fubjicere quedam hanc interpretationem il- 
Juftrantia. Propertius, iv. 4. 61. 
Et jam QUARTA canit venturam BUCCINA lucem, 
E 3 ¢ Confer 
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¢ Confer Marcum, xiii. 35. Lucanim, ii. 689. Caefarem, B,C. 
jii. $2, 1.. Alex, ab Alex. gen. dd, i, 12. % Fuitque pracepto mili~ 
tari obfervatum, ut VIGILIARUM VICES TUB& IN CASTRIS per 
intervalla S1GNIFICENT.” Vide Senece Thyeft, 799. : 

¢ Per cognatam formulam locutus eft Xenophon, Anab, ii. p. 116. 
ed, Hutch. wep: manbscay ayopav: cim tamén non ibi fuerit ayopes 
proprié fic diéta: nam folummodd quoddam ‘diei tempus ‘defignare 
voluit hiftoricus. Neque alitér in vetere cantiuncula noftris homi- 
nibiis probé nota: | | : 


And, WHEN THEY RANG THE EVENING BELL, 
“The battle fearce was done. | ee 

* Definant igitir cruciari Chrifiane veritatis amatores, et folicité 
inquirere cum Light/ooto noftro, ad, Matt, xxvi. 34, an Galli galli- 
nacei invenirentur Hiero/olymis : qui, fi fuerint vel’fub Pilati veftiy 
mentis, vix inter tantos {trepitus et concurfus tumultuantium mul, 
titudinum audiri poterant. : 

‘ Nce tamén filere poffum, alios dydum in hanc loci explicationem 
incidiffe: quod te docebit annotator ad nuperam Pradentii editionem 
Rome curatam, i, p. 239. cujus verba fortafsé fuerit operz. pre- 
tium coram leétori fiftere : ‘+ Merito redarguitur P, Caftus Innocens 
Anfaldus, qui in comm, de forenfi Fud@orum buccina ftatuit, 
CXNTUM GALLI in evapgeliis fortafsé intelligi cLanGoREM Fo- 
RENSIS BUCCIN.” : 

‘ Ayj us autém focii in hoc commento minjmé, opinor, confcius 
erat amicus nofter ; cui nos, fi per xgilmv adixov licuerit, maturum 
et triumphalem reditum in patriam auguramur; nam — 


incipiunt magni procedere menfes.’ P. 45. 





The following criticifm is, in our opinion, juft and inge- 
nious— | . 


. *Kepas owlngias: i.e. owlngrav validam—potentem—eficacem, Si- 
militér Ovidius, Art. Am. i. 239. 

Tunc veniunt rifus, tunc PAUPER CORNUA SUMIT: 
audax eyadit, et confidens fbi. Idem, Metam. xv. 582. 
tibi enim, tide, Cipe, TUISgue 
Hic locus et Latia parebunt CORNIBVS arces. 





Cicero, Div. ii. 10. Nunc comminds agamus ; experiamurque, fi po/- 
fimus CORNUA Commovere difputationis-tue : i.e. argumenta vali- 
diora. Hinc intelligendus eft Ovidius, Amor. iii. 11, 6, 
Vicimus, et domitum pedibus caleamus Amorem: 
Venerunt capiti CORNUA fera meo: 
j. e. /piritus—robur—viforia. Confulas /choliafem Nicandri, ad 
Alexiph. 31. -Elegantér Valerius Flaccus, viii. 72. rove 


Que freta fepe tuo DomUI, qua nubila, coanu.’ P. 62. 


Mr. 





> 
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Mr. Wakefield, if we recollect rightly, has taken notice.of 
Mark xxii. 44, in his Evidences of Chiiftianity. —He enlarges * 


his remarks as follows-- .. . .+ 


© Kaw yevouedi@ ev -ayonc eo TH yay. 

*© Hine locum traétamus etiam in fect. xxxv. et /anguinis exfu= 
dandi prefertur exemplum, ficit memini, alicubi in Phil. Tranfact. 
Anglicis, et in Howardo praveuntuldle de Lazarett. p. 53. Que 
nobis adhic obvenerunt, vel orationem hujufce commatis illuftran- 
tia, vel fententiam, utpot? fummoperé notabilem, libet hic appo- 
here. 

‘ Treneus, Adv. Her. iii. 32. 40° ay iBouce Seoules alual® : 
undé fufpicari non-immerité poffumus, illud dg e in evangelife 
textu antiquitus effe interpolatum : nec repugnat Theodoreti teftimo- 
niufn in Pfalm. xvsi7. de Chrifio: denriacale, maga to mel. 
MO idpacavle Spoubes aipailos, ay YES mpogenduy vaerinngev. 
ad eundem modim. .locutum. videas in. Ffalm,, liv. 6. ut rene 
¢tiam, in Latin, interp. iv, 69, p. 368. ed Oxon. 

-.* Unam interpretationém loci, quam duduny propofuimus |. ¢. 
praclaré munit Ovidius, Met. ii. 360. 

| — at inde 
SANGUINE manant, TANQUAM DE VULNERE GUTT2: 


Appofite Lucanus, de homine hemorrhoidis deritibus percufhi, Pharf. 
ix. 811. 








SANGUIS erant LACHRYME. 


Adeas, etiim Lucretiuany, v,.1128 Ennium apud Non. in /onere ; 
Livium, xxvily 55-14 Vi irgilium fEnsil, 582. Homerum, Od. T. 
204. et Sehojius in. Apollowium Rhodiumy, i. 1261.  Senecam, epift. 
xi. fub; init,. Plilofiratum, v. 35+ init. Et, fi corpoream, Chrifti 
imbecillitatem uni ,confideremus, et eximiam animi zgritudinem,, 


quid mirum*fit, majorem aded effeftum. eveniffe, ut. vel_/anguis 
ine en pro /udore? nam inter eos nomen noftrum pr6fitemur 


Re ad: naturalem, fiétiqnum poteftatem revocant facri fcripto- 
ris.ve AB 7s ct): er a 
The peculiar force of what the critics call the s@arwer ‘or 


confequepttial iva of. which, the Socinian writers have availed 
themfelves,.Jis, properly, noticed by: Mr. Wakefield ; but we 
think dame, of. his.claflical quotations by no means parallel, 
particularly Hom. Odi @ "$80 hs 

Jus “UT Gude bes pleoqeeibensctebbcetvecece 3” ain 

odcat pase i: INA wn mon erobusioci aon.” 


till Jefs appropriate;is the palfage fram Juvenal— 


.$—s—I demensyet faevas curre per Alpes, 
‘Ur paris placeds, et declamatio fias.’——Sa Tr. x. 166. 
oF gt beter eBugms rs The 
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The following is an inftance of Mr. Wakefield’s conjeQural 
criticifm— ) ; 
¢ Evandrum ex humili recto lux fufcitat arma, 


Et MATUTINI volucrum fub culmine cantus,’ 
| Vira. AN. viii. 455. 


Mr. Wakefield propofes the following correftion— 


¢ Evandrum ex humili recto lux fufcitat arpa, 
Et mMatTutTinos.volucrum fub culmine cantus.’ 


This paffage is ingenioufly illuftrated by numerous quotations, 
more particularly from that beautiful paflage in Sophocles— 


‘Qs nuw. non AAMIIPON nav TEAALD 
EQA KINEI o6eyuar’ OPNIOQN cagn. 


“While we acknowledge the merit of this work, we muft at 
the fame time confefs:we frequently differ from the learned au- 
thor, both as to his matter and his manner :—the ftyle is affe@- 
edly ‘claflical,—-more than a critico-theological work need be; 
and is fometimes not very elegant, nor always accurate. ‘The ge- 
neral rule for Latin compofition, too, that the word which go- 
verns fhould be placed after the word that is governed, fo. that 
the-verb fhould. be more commonly at the end of the fentence, 
is too generally reverfed ; and we cannot forbear adding, that, 
though fuch terms as a/ini, and furdi afelli, might accord 
with the language of James the Firft’s reign, and thé high 
tone of the critics of former times, yet they fuit not the 
Tikerality of ‘the prefent ; and whether applied to the author 
of Mifcellanea Critica,—the trinitarians, ~or Thomas Paine, 
—certainly add no embellifhment to Mr. Wakefield’s writings. 

While we fay this, we would be among the firft to do juftice: 
to Mr. Wakefield’s abilities, ‘and to admire 'the ingenuity and’ 
Jearning of the Silva Critica. [Sm Su ats | Dey 


, 





The Real Origin of Government. By ohn? Whitaker, B.D) 
Reéior of Ruan Lanyhorne, Cornwall. 8yo, 3s. 6d. Stocke 


dale. 1795+ } Yecdw to sotot ucifiseg od’i 

| barnie Whitaker is in‘a' very predt-paffion, and, like ‘ather® 
_J men in a very great paffion, bounces out every thing, with- 
out confidering what ‘conféquences“may be* drawn by a tool’ 
byftander from his unguarded language, He raves at the Ftench! » 
republic,—at- the Greek and: Roman republics,—at all-repub- 
lics ; is a violent afferter of , dtvine-zight 7 and fo furious is he 
for this his divine form of government, that he fhakes hy his 
arguments every throne “in the World, and; if he had the power, 
would be more to be dreaded, than the French- convention 
with its famous decree againft the rights of furrounding na- 


tions, The origin of government is traced up to God. In the 
treatian 
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-treation of our firft parent, the woman was made fubje& to 
him ; and Adam was, of neceffity, at once the father and the 
king of his children.” ¢ Government then, fays our author, is 
all divine, divine in its origin, divine in its energies, and 
claiming obedience from the confcience of man, in the name 
of its divine eftablifher.’ 

The reader perhaps is willing to allow this, feeing that 
no fociety can exift without government, and tacitly claiming 
for himfe:f fome limitations in favour of the particular confti- 
tution under which he lives. But our divine is too cunning to 


kt him off in this manner— 


6 Nor let us hefitate (he continues) in a petty fcrupulofity of fpirit, 
about the mode of government inftituted by God ; and fuppofe that, 
though government in the abftract was appointed by God, yet povern- 
ment in the Concrete, government in any one form, was not appoint- 
ed by him. No government can be appointed in the abftra&. Even 
God himfelf has not power to do this. Omnipotence itfelf muft 
be baffled, if it fhould exercife it@ power for the produétion of a 
non-entity. All government appointed muft be exhibited in a reali- 
ty, and fubftantiated into a form. Such a regimen God efta- 
blithed upon the earth, in the perfonal rule of Adam over Eve, in 
the perfonal authority of Adam primarily, and of Eye fecondarily, 
over the children of both. * Monarchy therefore is the primary, the 
natural, the divine form of government for man.’ Pp. 26, 


Hear this, Venetians, Gengefe, Swifs, Americans! fquare 
your confciences accordingly, —rejeét your foolith forms,, and 
bring your government; to the divine ftandard. But, if all re- 
publicans are thus evidently in a ftate of apoftafy and rebel- 
lion, the monarchy men, we fear, are not fo fecure.as:they 
may imagine. For let us not quarrel with our author for 
trifles ; let:us go.with him the whole length of his argu- 
ment.—Monarchy -is the only form of government to be 
adopted by :men of reafon and religion.—Adam was the firft 
monarch.—-To fay nothing about inis fucceflors before the de- 
luge, Noah after it was the firft monarch. --The earth was di- 
vided a few centuries after this event :; and then we will fup- 
pofe that the head:of ‘each divifion récorded in the book of 
Genefis was the monarch of .the :tract of earth ailotied to 
him.— What becomes;of'ns now? In the inferior divifions,— 
Great.Britain for example,—how are we to ettablifh the right 
ofa, monarch to his, throne? -We-will here:againrnot contend 
for, trifles.—The firft: monarch :we wil fuppofe to have been 
the-regular defcendanf of the jhead of the grand divifion of 
earth,in, which Britgin, is. fituated, who could ciaim this part. 
as his-own, fince hiselder brethren had monarchies affigned to 
them in other places. . Now it appears-from our hiftory, that, 

S190 | however 
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however well fettled the form of government might have 
been,—the conqueft of this ifland, by the Romans, overthrew, 
ot the pretenfions, but the exercife of power ordained by 
God in the proper defcendants of our, firft monarch, 
_. Thus there is an end of the divine government. However 
we have now a monarchy, we will fuppofe : but if the perfon 
on the throne did not take his feat upon it according to the 
conditions eftablifhed by our writer, we are under as bad 2 
sredicament as thofe who reject monarchy altogether. Now 
1% is well underftood in the prefent days, that the king’s right 
to the throne is eftablifhed by an a& of parliament paffed in 
the reign of queen Anne, which rejected the heir of James 
the Second, and fettled the government of this countty ‘on 
the houfe of Brunfwick.—Alas for poor England !—We'are 
all anathematifed. Inftead of divine appointment, we muft, 
for the modification of our government, go after all''to an 
a& of parliament. However let us not be too much caft down : 
for upon examination, we fhgll not find that any family. in 
Europe has better grounds, or even fo good grounds, to efta- 
Blifh its claim to the obedience of its fubjects. In France, for 
éxample, there was a monarchy : but in the ninth century the 
treat anceftor of the family of Capet would have been very 
much puzzled by our author’s reafoning, before he mounted 
the throne ; for the confent of dukes, lords, barons, people, 
can in this cafe do nothing at all. In a government of divine 
appointment, the passe mutt fhew his pretenfions to be 
divines.and entirely independent of force, of fraud, of the 
aid: of:man: and. this, we will take upon ourfelves to fay, cane 
not be done by any monarch in the world. Geri 
» We fhould join: fincerely with our author in inveighing’ 
againft the cruelties perpetrated under the Frenclp revolution; 
if by fome experience we. had:not been convinced, that the 
horror, which a reafonable mind would ‘endeavour to excite 
again{t vice, is by the injudicious language of otherwife>good: 
men frequently changed into cruelty and‘ the: moft: ferocious: 
pallions. ‘The French are a bloody’ people. The ‘day of! 
St. Bartholomew, the revocation of the edict of Nantes, ‘and: 
the prefent revolution, have given too {trong proofs of this; 
but it isceafier to affert than-to prove that the: latter event’ has’ 
been productive of more blood fhed, than the two former; and! 
much lefs can the author be juftified in contrafting the pro- 
{¢riptions of modern with thofevof ancient times. ‘ Liberty, fays’ 
he, has thus outdone in bafenefs and barbarity, among: the: 
French, the,moft horrible profcriptions of Greece and Rome; all, ' 
all indeed, that any fears, any hopes, any fermentations inthe’ 
foul of man, have ever produced upon the face of the: earth’ 


The fatal effets of this revolution’ required ‘no exaggeration 
There 
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There is enough in them to rend the heart of every fincere 
lover of mankind. 

We might difmifs the work without farther ceremony : bug 
the se comes forward fo boldly on the ftrength ‘of -his 
name and fuppofed charater with the, public, that we muft 

give a farther fpecimen of the ftyle of this publication. ‘Thus 
4 pourtrays the revolution in France— 


¢ We have now beheld Liberty marching acrojs the realm, of 
France, in the guife and atiitudes of an ancient Fury; her dagger 
died with blood up to the very hilts, her robe trailing in a ftream 
of blood, and her teeth favagely gnawing the heart of a noble. 
Clofe behind her we have feen Republicanifm, that “Caliban of 
man’s own Creation, ftalking with a grin of ghaftly fatisfa@tion over 
a murdered king,.a murdered queen, a murdered princefs the fifter 
of both; and fixing its throne of equality forfooth! upon myriads 
of butchered fubjedts. We have feen Infidelity coming behind 
them, advancing at firft with the mafk of Proteftantifm upon his 
face, then changing it for the matk of general toleration and equal 
encouragement, but finally cafting off both with the impudence of 
sonfeffed, hypocrify, fhowing his own features in their. full defor- 
mity to the eye, fcaring all Chriftendom with the frightful view, 

d, while angels looked down undoubtedly with. horrour, ftamping 
with his ‘cloven, foot upon the crofs of Chrift. At the clofe ofall 
we have feen even Atheifm, that twin-brother to Infidelity, {till 
more a monfter in form than Infidelity itfelf, rearing his forehead 
fearred with the thunders of heaven, yet madly rearing it-as in de= - 
fiance of them, but, on hearing them begin to mutter, fhrinking 
away from view,’ and hiding himfelf again under the, garments. of 
Infidelity ; ready to come forth a fecond time from them, and-a 
fecond time blaft the face, of the creation with his appearance, 
We'have feen all thefe figures moving before us, as in ama gick 
lanthorn. Infidelity is now enthroned with Liberty on her rieht 
hand and Republicanifm on her left, in the very center of Chriften- 
dom, in what ufed to be denom itiatied the Moft Chriftian region 
of the whole; has there fet. up the reafon. of. idiocy, in oppofition 
to the illuminated good-fenfe of the gofpel ; fo turning its back 
upon the very fun itfelf, and bowing its face to a farthing-candle,’ 
P. 48. 


‘To the effay is added an Appendix, containing extracts from 
Montgaillard’s defcription.of ‘the miferable fituation of France, 
printed with. italics: and capital letters, to imprefs on. the 
reader thofe. faéts which our, author conceives to be moft 
atrocious. We were particularly ftruck with one paflage, 
both from the. fentiment.and. the.mode of printing it—‘ ‘The 
EMBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY Were DRAWN UPON HURDLES, and 
the. very image of GOD HIMSELF: impioufly commitrev to 
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#ue AXE OF THE ExEcUTIONER.’ If nothing worfe had béen 
done in thts revolution, we fhould not have feen, as pro- 
teftants, much reafon to lament that a nation’ had forfaken 
one ‘of its notorious fins, and had ated in compliance with 
the fecond commandment. *— , ot; 7 
Upon the whole, we recommend to our author’ to reconfi- 
der his pamphlet,—io calm his paffions,—to rerhember that 


he isa chris and,-—however great may be the-wvites of his 
6 


neighbours, beware left he fhould encourage fimilar paf- 
fions in his readers. For we fcruple not to affirm that the 
tendency of this work to difturb the eftablifhed governments 
of Europe, if it fhould be read with attention, and its prin- 


ciples adopted, is as much to be dreaded, as: any thing we 


have feen in the writings of Thomas Paine, or the wildeft 
declaimers on ‘democracy. 





The Hifiory of the Clergy during the French. Revolation».A 
Work dedicated to the Englifh Nation; by! the 45bé: Bar- 
ruel, Almoner to Her Serene Highne/s the Princefs. of Conti; 
8v0. 75. 6d. Boards. Robiafons. ‘1794012 4) ©) ci 


OTH the intrigues and the fufferings of the clergy have made. 


fo diftinguifhed a figure in the progréfs of the French re- 
yolution, that a work which profeffes to give an account of all the 
proceedings relative to them, cannot fail of being interefling, 
and particularly tous of this ifland, who have before our eyes 
fo many of the unfortunate victims to the new order of 
things. The abbé Barruel was almoner to the princefs,of 
Conti, and his book we believe has been much read_ here, 
efpecially by the friends of the royalift party. It derives its in- 
tereft, however, chiefly from the fubject, "for the abbé’s man- 
ner of treating it is feeble and diffufe: and though it is not 
notified as a tranflation in the title, the numerous gallicilms, 
and the whole tenor of the ftyle, thew it to have been origi- 
nally compofed, as indeed it was firft publifhed, in French, 
The work is divided into three periods:—the firft contains 
every thing that was done relative to the clergy during the 


_ fitting of the firft national aflembly :—the fecond goes from 


the beginning of the fecond or legifllative aflembly, to the 
roth of Auguft :—the third from that period to their emigra- 
tion, including a detailed account of the maflacre of the 
Carmes, and of the fufferings, dangers and vexations of the 
profcribed priefts, till their arrival on the hofpitable fhores of 
this ifland,—with a2 particular and grateful notice of ‘their re- 
ception here. The account, our readers will fee, is fufficiently 
full; but it ought to be read with great caution, as the rela- 
tion bears evident marks of exaggeration and aia 

om¢ 
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Some of his anecdotes, as, for inftance, the tale of the roafting 
in the Place Dauphine; are only fit to embellith fuch ftories as 
Blue-beard, and difgrace any account that calls itfelf hiftory. 
He takes, pains likewife to make us believe,—what we well 
know was not the cafe,—that a// the fufferers were venerable 
martyrs, concerned for nothing but the exercife of their reli- 
gion,—heayenly-minded men, totally unconnected with the in- 
trigues of the.world, and eager to fhed their blood from pure 
zeal forthe faith. That this too was the cafe with fome, is not 
to be doubted : but the deftruction of the clergy as a body was 
evidently and neceflarily brought on by the clofe affociation 
they themfelves had formed with the riches and power of the 
civil eftablifhment; and though neither the injuftice nor the 
cruelty with which that order of men has been treated in 
France, can at all be vindicated, their fa// was certainly ne- 
ceflary to the eftablifhment of the republic, as their congenial 
influence had been ferviceable to the ‘continuance of the 
monarchy. The conductors of the revolution had indeed a 
mott difficult and delicate part to act with regard to the prielts ; 
and the part they did act has tended more perhaps than any 
thing elfe in the earlier ftages of the revolution, to difcredit it 
in the eyes of good men. It was another difadvantage to their 
caufe, that the revolutionary priefts were, we readily believe, 
very little refpectable, and confequently could have no in- 
fluence over the minds of the people. . ‘he abbé indeed 
goes further; and though he does not abfolutely venture to 
announce miracles on the occafion, yet, like La Fleur, ‘ he has 
all the difpofitions in the world ;’ for he {peaks with great 
pomp of an Egyptian darknefs (neither more nor lefs, proba- 
bly, than a November fog on a lord mayor’s day) which cowver- 
ed the heavens, and involved (he fays) the town and /peciaiorsin a 
mournful’.obfcurity, when D’Expilly the firft conftitutional 
bifhop went to take poffeflion of his fee. This prodigy was 
in the evening of a November day.—Having thus fuggelted 
the qualifications with which the ahbé’s account is to be taken, 
we fhall quote part.of his affecting detail of the maflacre of 
the Carmes, that indelible ftain in the page of French 
hiftory— . 


‘ The ruffians who advanced through the avenue leading to the 
chapel exclaimed with vehemence, Where is the archbifhop ‘of 
Arles ? He waited their arrival without any emotion. Having ap- 
proached the group before which he ftood with M. de la Pannonie, 
they afked the latter, Are you the archbifhop of Arles? M. de la 
Pannonie, with his eyes caft down and his hands joined before his 
breaft, made no anfwer. Then turning to M. Dillau they. faid, 
“ You then, villain; are the archbifhop of Arles,”——-“ Yes, gen- 

4 tlemen, 
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tlemen, I am the archbifhop.”—* Ah, villain! it is you who have 
occafioned the effufion of fo much patriotic blood in the town of 
Arles.’— “ Gentlemen, I am not confcious of ever having done 
any injury to any perfon.”—‘ Very well,” replied one of the ruf- 
fians, “ I am now going to do you one,” and in fpeaking dif- 
charged a blow with his fabre on the archbifhop’s head. The 
archbifhop ftill ftanding immoveable over againft his affaffin waits 
for a fecond blow without uttering a word. Another rufian with a 
fecond blow wounds him in the face. The prelate ftills keeps his 
feet without fpeaking a word, and without any other motion: but 
raifing his hands to his wounded face. A third blow on. tlie head 
brought him to the ground: by extending his arm he endeavoured 
to break his fall. He was no fooner fallen, than a ruffian armed 
with a pike plunged it into his breaft with fo much violence, that 
its iron head could not be withdrawn. The ruffian clapping his foot 
on the body of M. -Dillau, took his watch out of his pocket, and 
held it up triumphantly to his companions as the reward. of his great 
atchievmeent. 

¢ At the time the gate of the earden was forced open, fifteen or 
twenty of the youngeft priefts had made ufe of the opportunity to 
make their efcape over a wall of moderate height towards tlie 
neighbouring boufes. Many of them however returned, and again 
jomed the company of the confeffors, on refleétion that their ef- 
cape might render the ruffians more furious, and ufe greater cruelties 
to thofe whom they left behind: To prevent the efcape of the 
others, a fentinel was here placed, with a piftol in one hand and 
a fabre in the other, who threatened inftant death to every one who 
approached that wall. : 

* On feeing the archbifhop fall, the garden refounded with the 
horrid fong of the cannibals, with the ferocious exclamations of the . 
Marfeiliois, dictated by rage and fury, and with the din of arms. 
Many of the priefts had at this time taken refuge in the chapel, 
where in filent prayer they offered up their fouls to God, and await- 
ed the ftroke of death to confummate the laft facrifice of their 
lives. A part of the affaffins here laid fiege to them. By dif- 
charging their mufkets and piftols at the kneeling viétims, ‘they 
killed fome, and fprinkled others with the blood of their brethren. 
In fo {mall a fpace the dead, the dying and the wounded fell in 
confufion on one another, and on the pavement, covered with 
blood. The bifhop of Beauvais was in the middle of this chapel 
and on his knees when he received a ball in his thigh. His friends 
who faw-him fall thought him dead. Many other viétims fell at 
the fame time in that holy fanétuary. M., de la Patnonie had re- 
tired to this place after the murder of the archbifhop of Arles, * I 
can atteft with truth,” fays he, “ that I never heard the {malleft 
complaint from any one of thofe whom I faw murdered before my. 
eves.’’ > . 

* The other affaflins, drunk with blood and with rage, had a 

. more 
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more open field for the exercife of their favage cruelty in purfuing 
the priefts difperfed.in the garden. Of thefe fome they difpatched 
with their mufkets and piftols, others fell by their fabres, or were 
run through with their pikes, without any diftinétion of the young, 
the aged, or the infirm ; In a word, they were fo many innocent 
viétims delivered over to the more than favage ferocity of twenty 
tygers thirfling for human blood,’ Part iii. Pp. 64. 


This promifcuous maffacre'was foon ftopped however by a 
commiffary from the fection, who caufed the aflaflination to 
be conducted in amore regular and methodical manner. For 
this purpofe, they ordered the victims into the church, and 
they took refuge either within the rails of the high altar, or 
in the choir behind i it :—the affaflins then eftablithed a fort of 
tribunal in the corridor near the garden, to which the priefts 
were called, one by one, and had the fingle interrogation put 
to them—‘ ‘have you taken the oath ? 


‘ At this moment a profound filence took place. What a ftrange 
compound are thofe tygers whom we ftill call men! The filence was 
occafioned by the arrival of the bifhop of Beauvais, whom hisaflaffins 
brought in with the appearance of refpect and compaffion: they 
placed him on a mattrafs, feemingly with an intention of drefling 
his wounds. His brother, the refpectable bifhop of Saintes, was 
yet ignorant of his fate. On entering the choir he was heard to 
fay, “* Where is my brother? O my God! permit me not to be 
feparated from him.” Abbé Bardet, who had heard the exclama- 
tion, ran with hafte to the wounded prelate, and offered him every 
affiftance due from their former intimate friendfhip. He was not 
fuffered long to remain with him.’ Ibid. p. 72. 





‘ The bifhop of Saintes was one of the laft who was called on. 
Providence feemed fo to difpofe that he fhould enter heaven but a 
moment before his brother. The friendfhip which united them 
was that true fraternity, which no diffenfion ever violated: it was 
the friendfhip of thofe faints who fhed their blood to follow the 
Lord, who defpifing the grandeurs of the world, arrive together in 
the kingdom of heaven, It is good, it is {weet for brothers thus to 
live together. Peter Lewis de la Rochfoucault, bifhop of Saintes, 
was no fooner dead, than the ruffians rufhing into the church, cried 
out, “* Where is Francis Jofeph de la Rochfoucault, bifhop of 
Beauvais?” The national guards on duty made no anfwer, but 
opening their ranks, the banditti faw the bifhop lying on his mat- 
trafs where they had placed him. He anfwered them, “ I do not re- 
fufe to go to die like the others; but you fee it is not poflible for 
me to walk: I humbly crave that you will have the charity to 
afhift me to go to the place where I am called.” The ruffians with 
fome appearance of humanity and even refpeéct raifed him by the 
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arms, and affifted him to trail himfelf to the garden gate. He was 
one of the laft that was executed there. 

‘ This fcene of butchery had continued for three hours. During 
all. which time the inhabitants of Paris ftupefied with fear and 
aftonifhment, had never made one effort to put a ftop to the out: 
rages. ‘The.commiffion of the commiflary of Luxembourg feem- 
ed rather to prefide at the executions than to prevent them ; the na+ 
tional affembly to which the news of the diforders was carried, 
would not vouchfafe even to take the matter into confideration. 
The mob, who are often delighted with blood, though they have 
no intereft in fhedding it, had flocked in great crouds to the Ab- 
bey, where the conftitution had its miferable viétims, as religion 
had its martyrs at the Carmes. When the gates were opened at 
this latter place, the number of perfons waiting to be admitted in 
the court of the church was not great, but it confifted of the very 
dregs of the people. Whether this was owing to the horror con- 
ceived for the difgufting atrocity exercifed againft men, whofe in- 
nocence was well known, or to fome latent {parks of refpeé ftill 
preferved for the facred charaéter, or finally to the circumftance 
of the gates being kept fhut, we will not undertake to determine. 
Accefs was no fooner given, than they rufhed in to plunder the 
dead bodies, to infult them, and to enjoy the favage pleafure of 
feeing them buried in blood. 

¢ One part of the affaffins paraded through the Luxembourg to 
the notes of the horrible Carmaniole, which had refounded from 
every quarter during the time of the maffacre, brandifhing in token 
of triumph their pikes and fabres, which like their hands and cloaths 
were ftill reeking with human gore. Another body of them join- 
ed the infamous gendarmes in, the church, to celebrate with them 
during the night the infamous exploits of the day in finging and 
drinking. In the midft of thefe orgies by the pale light of their 
flambeaux, a voice is heard from a nitch in the wall of the church, 
and a human figure covered with blood appears on the top of a 
ladder which ftood againft the wall. It was M. Loftande, who 
after receiving feveral wounds had efcaped from the firft carnage 
in the garden, and finding means through the tumult and confufion 
to get into the church before the reft, had taken refuge in that nitch, 
the fituation of which he well knew. At this fight the ruffians 
ftart up, crying, Behold another of the pricfts, let us difpatch 
him: they take their fabres and are already on the fteps of the lad- 
der, when M. Loftande with a feeble dying voice fays,* Gentle- 
men, my life is in your hands. I know what I have reafon to ex- 
pect from you: but I am oppreffed with a cruel thirft, the effec 
of a fever, and the lofs of blood, more dreadful than the fear of 
your fwords. This thirft is intolerable: either give me a glafs of 
water, or take from me this remnant of life infinitely more infup- 


portable than death.” 
‘ The 
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‘ The ruffians feemed to be foftened at this addrefs, when a 
voice was heard faying, behold here another. This was M. Du- 
bray, a _prieft of St. Sulpice. He had hid himfelf between two 
mattrafies, where he was almoft ftifled; and had moved a little to 

et fome air. The ruffian who heard him move, feized him, 
Essen him before the altar, and with a ftroke of his fabre fplit 
his {cull : they finithed him with their pikes. M. Loftande from 
the top of his ladder was wits.ef to this fcene, and could expe fio 
other lot.. He defcends with difficulty, approaches the ruffians; 
and again repeats his requeft for a glafs of water or death; and then 
falls fainting iato their arms. Is it then true, that after committing 
fo many murders, there is a limit beyond which human barbarity 
does not go? At the fight of this prieft fainting the cannibals be- 
gin to be moved, they give him a glais of water, they carry hi 
to his feAion; When_there, the hearts of the men in office fli 
more hardened, refufe to hear him. . Thé executioner. who con- 
duéted him, fhocked at their cruelty, told them that their bufinefs 
was to fuctour a dying man, aiid not to judge him; and new be- 
come fenfible of the diGates of humanity, condutted him. to the 
fection of the. hofpital. 

‘ Among the bittereft enemies of the nonjuring clergy there were 
fome who held thefe cruelties in abhorrence, and endeavoured to. fave 
at leaft {uch as they were particularly conneéted with. Iam glad 
of an opportunity of doing juftice on this head to the abbé 
Grandmaifon, who had taken the oath, and whofe zeal for the con- 
{titution was well known. On the eve of the maflacre he mounted 
the tribune in his own fection, and with all the warmth infpired 
by friendfhip he claimed one of the victims fhut up in the Carmes. 
This alone demonftrates that the murders committed there were 
not the effect of .a fudden impulfe of the rabble, but a premeditat- 
éd defign: The pathetic fpeech of M. Grandmaifon had no effect 
on his hearers, who refufed to take the fubject into cornfideration. 
He was more fuccefsful with a national guard: He learned from 
M. Grandmaifon certain marks by which his friend, might be 
known: The next day the gendarme mixed with the other guards 
at the Carmés, fought and difcovered the prieft whom he had un 
“dertaken to fave: He dreffed him as a fentinel and placed him.in 
a court from whence, when the bloody fcene was nearly over, and 
a.more exaét fearch might he made, he condu¢ted him away, 

‘ When M. de P’Epine, one of the venérable old mén belong- 
ing to the eftablifhment of St. Francis of Sales, was yoing to ¢xe- 
cution, the guard who conducted him, moved by pity and res 
{pect, obliged him to ftop and to change his eéclefiaftical for a lay 
habit, and placed him by the fide of the Commiflary, where all 
thofe were placed who had found means to intereft their guards for 
their fafety without promifing to take the oath. The commiffary, 
tired with fo much carnage chearfully concurred to fuch aéts cf 
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commiferation. This was intimated to M. Bardet by one of the 
guards, and on entering the church with the bifhop of Saintes, he 
{topped and faid that he was not unwilling to die with his compa- 
nions, but that he knew not that he was guilty of any crime. The 
commiflary, without permitting him to finifh, took him by the arm 
and bid him ftay by his fide, where he found fome other priefts, 
Mefirs. Dutillet, Chariot, Bertelet, and Foreftier.’ Part. iii. p. 88. 


In all there were maffacred at the Carmes one hundred 
‘and forty ; and about thirty efcaped.—At the Abbey, the only 
man who efcaped was faved in the following manner—. 


¢ On his arrival at the Abbey he obferved amongft the commif- 
faries one in whofe company he had been feveral times at the 
houfe of a common friend. ‘That friend not doubting the exile 
of the religious man, had confided to him the fum of forty thou- 
fand livres. This fum he wifhed to fecure and to reftore to his 
friend, and for that end delivered his pocket-book to the commif- 
fary. The commiffary recognifing the religious man, formed the 
following ftratagem to fave his life. He conduéted him into the 
very office where the clerks were drawing up the verbal procefs of 
the day. Not having time to explain himfelf farther, he placed 
him at a table and bid him write. The religious man waited to 
know what he was to write, and the commiffary obferving his em- 
barraffinent, aflumed a fevere tone, and faid, Write what I ordered 
you, and let it be ready for my return. He comprehended the 
meaning, and continued to write, or to feem to write. 

¢ The ruffians were continually going in and out of the bureau 
boafting and rejoicing at the number of victims they had flain, and 
examining the lifts. One was wanting of the fixteen priefts ; it 
was the réligious man then in the office before them, and whom. 
they took fora clerk. Thefe enquiries were made in his hearing 
and in his prefence. The difappointment at the lofs of their prey 
raifed all their rage. Senfible then of the importance of the part 
he had to aét, he continued to write with great affiduity and affefted 
folicitude to fulfil the orders he had received, The commiffary 
watched the favourable moment to return, examined the papers, 
and ordered him to take them under his arm and conduéted him 


out as his fecretary.’ Part ili. P. 110. 


The whole number of priefts put to death on the fecond 
and following davs of September, the abbé eftimates at three 
hundred :—a lift is given of the greateft part. We fhould 
not omit to fay, that there isa lively and feeling defcription 
of the humane reception the banifhed priefts met with in 
this country, which certainly deferves the praife of having 
aéted on this occafion the part of the good Samaritan. There 
were at one time eight thoufand emigrant priefts in England. 

| | Count 
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Count Rumford’s Experimental Effays, Political, Economical, and 
Philofophical—Effay I. An Account of an Eftablifhment for 
the Poor at Munich. Together with a Detail of various 
Public Meafures conneéted with that Inftitution, which have 
been adopted and carried into Effect for putting an End to 
Mendicity, and cape Order, and “feful Indufiry, among 
the more Indigent of the Inhabitants of Bavaria. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Sewed. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


WE are happy in announcing to the public the delivery of 
the firft eflay of a great political character, whofe ex. 
ettions for the benefit of mankind may vie with thofe of any 
perfon in this century. The greater part of our readers, pers - 
haps, have never heard of count Rumford, and we do not by 
any means with to flatter an idle vanity, by informing them 
that he is our countryman. In the year 1784 he entered, 
with the king’s permiflion, into the fervice of the eleCtor Pa- 
latine, reigning duke of Bavaria, whofe confidence he de- 
fervedly obtained; and, though a military man, he did not oc- 
cupy his mind folely with the thoughts either of military 
glory, or of increafing the comforts of his foldiers; but, taking 
a wider range, he endeavoured to correct evil in its fource, 
and to provide for the wants and comfort of ‘the loweft clafs 
of the people. 

In the effay before us, he pyre an account of his mode of 
introducing a new fyftem of order, difcipline, and economy 
among the troops,—which contains a variety of particulars 
highly deferving the attention of wing 4 owe officer. A few 
of them only will the limits of our Revi¢w permit us to ex- 


tract— 


* In the execution of this commiffion, ever mindful of that great 
and important truth, that no political arrangement can be really 
good, but in fo far as it contributes to the general good of fociety, 
I have endeavoured in all my operations to unite the intereft of the 
foldier with the intereft of civil fociety, and to render the military 
force, even in time of peace, fubfervient to the public good. 

‘ To facilitate and promote thefe important objects, to eftablith 
a refpectable ftanding military force, which fhould do the leaft pof- 
fible harm to the population, morals, manufactures, and agriculture 
of the country, it was neceflary to make foldiers citizens, and citi- 
zens foldiers. To this end the fituation of the foldier was made as 
eafy, comfortable, and eligible as poflible; his pay was increafed, 
he was comfortably, and even elegantly clothed, and he was allowed 
every kind of liberty not inconfiftent with good order and due fub- 
ordination; his military exercifes were fimplified, his inftruéction 


rendered fhort and eafy, and all obfolete and ufelefs cuftoms and 
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ufages were banifhed from the fervice.. Great attention was paid 
to the neatnéfs and“cleanlinefs of the foldiers’ barracks and quarters; 
and which extended even to the external appearance of the build- 
ings; and nothing was left undone that could tend to make the 
men comfortable in their dwellings. Schools were eftablifhed in 
all the regiménts, for inftructing the foldiers in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; and into thefe fchools, not only the foldiers and 
their children, but alfo the children of the neighbouring citizens 
and peafants, were admnitted gratis, atid even {chool-books, paper, 
pens, and ink, were furnifhed for them, at the expence of» the 
fovereign.’ P. 5. 


‘He then proceeds to ‘fhew various means of encouragement 
afforded to military induftry :—and many of his fchemes may 
with great advantage be adopted in our own country. We 
fhall felet a few inftances— 


¢ Another meafure which tended much to render the fituation of 
the foldier pleafant and agreeable, and to facilitate the recruiting 
fervice, was the rendering the garrifons of the regiments permanent. 
This meafure might not be advifable in a defpotic of odious go- 
vernment, for where the authority of the fovereign muft be fup- 
ported by the terror of arms, all habits of focial intercourfe and 
friendfhip between the foldiers and the fubjeéts muft be dangerous ; 
bnt in all well-regulated governments, fuch friendly intercourfe is 
attended with many advantages. : 

‘ A peafant would more readily eonfent to his fon’s engaging 
himfelf to ferve as a foldier in a regiment permanently ftationed in 
his neighbourhood, than in one in a great diftance, or whofe defti- 
nation was uncertain ; and when the {tation of a regiment is perma- 
nent, and it receives its recruits from the diftrict of country imme- 
diately furrounding its head-quarters, the men who go home on fur- 
lough have but a fhort journey to make, and are eafily affembled in 
cafe of any emergency; and it was the more neeeflary to give every 
facility to the foldiers to go home on furlough in Bavaria, as la- 
bourers are fo very fcarce in that country that the hufbandmaa 
would not be able without them to ¢ultivate his grounds. 

‘ The habits of induftry and of order which the foldjer acquired 
when in garrifon, rendered him fo much the more oféful-as a la- 
bourer when on furlough 5 but not contented with merely furnith- 
ing labourers for the afliftance of the hufbandman, I-was defitous of 
making ufe of the army, as the means of introducing ufeful improve- 
nients into the country.’ P. 9. r 


To promote thefe improvements, every foldier had a plot of 
ground afligned to him, if he pleafed to cultivate it, 365 
fquare feet in, fuperficies;—and garden-tools, feed, and ma- 
nure, were furnifhed-to him from time to time. 
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‘ This piece of ground remains his fole property as long as he 
continues to ferve in the regiment, and he is at full libérty to- cul- 
tivate it in any way, and to difpofe of the produce of it in any 
manner he may think proper. He muft, however, cultivate it, and 
plant it, and keep it neat and frée of weeds; otherwife, if he thould 
be idle, and neglect it, it would be taken from him and given to 
one of his more induftrious comrades. 

¢ The divifions of thefe military gardens are marked by broader 
and {fmaller alleys, covered with gravel, and neatly kept; and in 
order that every one who.choofes it, may be a {peétator of this in- 
_terefting fcene of induftry, all the principal alleys, which are made 
large for that purpofe, are always open, as a public walk. The 
effeét which this eftablifhment has already produced in the fhort 
time (little more than five years) fince it was begun, is very ftrik- 
ing, and much greater and more important than I could have ex- 
pected. 

¢ The foldiers, from being the moft indolent of mortals, and 
from having very little knowledge of gardening, or of the produce 
of a garden for ufe, are now become induftrious and fkilful culti- 
vators, and they are grown fo fond of vegetables, particularly of 
potatoes, which they raife in great quantities, that thefe ufeful and 
wholefome productions now conftitute a very effential part of their 
daily food. And thefe improvements are {preading very fait among 
the farmers and peafants throughout the whole country. There is 
hardly a foldier that goes on furlough, or that returns home at the 
expiration of his time of fervice, that does not carry with him 
a few potatoes for planting, and a little collection of garden-feeds ; 
and I have no doubt but in a very few years we fhall fee potatoes 
as much cultivated in Bavaria as in other countries; and that the 
ufe of vegetables for food will be generally.introduced among the 
common people. I have already had the fatisfaction to. fee little 
gardens here and there making their appearance, in different parts 
of the country, and I hope that very foon no farmer’s houfe will be 


found without one.’ Pp. 11. 


We come now to the count’s great object, the rooting out 
of beggary in Bavaria. He began with Munich, the capital ; 
and an interefting detail is given of the mode of taking up the 
beggars;—of affembling them in houfes of induftry,—of in- 
ftruCting them in ufeful works,—of the changes produced in 
their manners and difpofition,—of the mode of feeding and 
raifing contributions for them,—and of providing for thofe 
poor who are not actually reduced to the fate of beggary, 
but whofe claims for relief are equally great in the fight of a 
minifter who has the welfare of his country at heart. If 
the account is at times rather prolix, the fault, if it may be 
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called a fault, is compenfated by the importance of the fub- 
ject, which cannot be explained too fully, or too deeply im- 
pr¢fied on the heart of every politician. 

' We were ftruck particularly with the attention which the 
ceunt paid even to the little children incapable of working. 
They received their dinner gratis, and three creutzers (a little 
more than a penny Englifh) each day, to fit ftill in a warm 
room, round the place where the other children were work- : 
ings ‘They were foon naturally anxious to work themfelves ; 
and when their age permitted it, they became workers. From 
this period their employments are thus defcribed— 


¢ The joy they fhowed upon being permitted to defcend from 
their benches, and mix with the working children below, was equal . 
to the folicitude with which they had demanded that favour, They 
were at firft merely furnifhed with a wheel, which they turned for 
feveral days with the foot, without being permitted to attempt any 
thing further. As foon as they were become dexterous in this 
fimple operation, and habit had made it fo eafy and familiar to them 
that the foot could continue its motion mechanically, without the 
affiftance of the head ;—till they could go on with their work, even 
though their attention was employed upon fomething elfe ;—till they 
could anfwer queftions, and converfe freely with thofe about them 
upon indifferent fubjects, without interrupting or embarrafling the 
regular motion of the wheel, then, and not till then, they were fur- 
nifhed with hemp or flax, and were taught to {pin, | 

¢ When they had arrived at a certain degree of dexterity in fpin- 
ning hemp and flax, they were put to the {pinning of wool; and’ 
this was always reprefented to them, and confidered by them, as an 
honourable promotion. Upon this occafion they commonly re- 
ceived fome public reward, a new fhirt, a pair of fhoes, or per- 
haps the uniform of the eftablifhment, as an encouragement to them 
to perfevere in their induftrious habits, 

* As conftant application to any occupation for too great a length 
of time is apt to produce difguft, and in children might even be de- 
trimental to health, befide the hour of dinner, an hour of relaxation 
from work (from eight o’clock till nine) in the forenoon, and anr 
other hour (from three o’clock till four) in the afternoon, were al- 
lowed them; and thefe two hours were {pent in a fchool, which, 
for want of room elfewhere in the houfe, was kept in the dining- 
hall, where they were taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, by 
a fchool-mafter engaged and paid for that purpofe. Into this 
{choo! other perfons who worked in the houfe, of a more.advanced 
age, were admitted, if they requefted it, but few grown perfons 
feemed defirous of availing themfelves of this permiffion. As to 
the children, they had no choice in the matter ; thofe who belong- 
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ed to the eftablifhment were obliged to attend the {chool regularly 
every day, morning and evening. The {chool-books, paper, pens, 
and ink, were furnifhed at the expence of the eftablifhment.’ Pp. 71. 


-Much as we approve of the greater part of this work, the 
count will pardon us, if we point out in this place a fault in 
his inftitution, which may be imitated elfewhere to the great 
difadvantage of our race. Induftry, without doubt, is to be en- 
couraged: but man is made for fomething elfe befides labour. 
Regard is to be paid to the faculties of his mind,—to his tem- 
per and difpofition,—to the health of his body,—and to the 
proper exercife and improvement of all his limbs. The change 
from fpinning to writing and reading is good ; but another 
change is equally effential,—from work to play,—that the child, 
whofe limbs have been either exercifed only in one particular 
manner, or have been confined to one pofition, may indulge 
himfelf in all the pleafure which his youthful fancy can de- 
vife. The two hours fpent in fchool are well employed ; but 
there ought alfo to be two hours, at leaft, in every day given to 
the play-yard.— Without this we make a mere machine of the 
child, and forget that his ape has ,pleafures fuitable to it; 
and that by thefe pleafures his mind becomes cheerful, his 
body healthy, and his limbs qualified for the exercifes of man- 


We could with pleafure make further extracts from the 
work before us; but we have faid enough to excite the atten- 
tion of our readers to an experiment made under the aufpices 
of a fovereign prince, in a territory of confiderable extent :— 
and we could with confidence recommend it to the notice of 
our legiflature. Our. city magiftrates may here learn with 
what eafe the many nuifances, which infeft our ftreets, might 
be removed. Our commanders in chief might learn to pro- 
vide more for the happinefs of the foldiery. Our country juf- 
tices will fee that there is ample room left for their exertions. 
In fhort, every perfon above mediocrity might, from the exe 
ample of our worthy count, be Jed to ftudy, to the utmoft of 
his power, the moft important part of political fcience,—that 
which contributes to the health, the eafe, the comfort, the 
induilry of the lower clafles. 





Memoirs of the Reign of George IIT. To the Seffion of Parlia- 
ment ending A. D.1793. By W. Belfham. 


(Concluded from Vol. XIII. p. 331-) 


WV E took leave of this {pirited and well informed author 
at the clofe of his fecond volume. The fubfequent volume 


opens with the promifing but fruitlefs ftruggles in the parlia- 
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ment of 1779, to reform economical abufes, with the famous 
declaratory vote of the commons, that the influence of the crown 
had increafed, was increafing, and ought to be diminifhed ; which, 
followed up by no effort to redrefs the evil it fets in fo {trong 
a light, ftands on our records a degrading and ufelefs con- 
feflion,—a melancholy and difregarded monitor that teaches 


ys— 





to mourn our weaknefs, not to mend ; 


A fharp accufer, but a helplets friend. 


In the next parliament our prefent minifter firft became 4 
candidate for the notice of the public, in the affair of Mr, 
Burke’s reform bill— 


* Amongft the fpeeches which attracted moft ftrongly the public 
attention was that delivered with much grace and energy by 
Mr. William Pitt, fecond fon of the late earl of Chatham, who 
in very early youth had been ele¢ted a member of the prefent pars 
liament, and who now exhibited himfelf to an admiring nation as 
equally the heir of his talenfs and virtues, ‘ One great object,” 
Mr, Pitt faid, “ of all the petitions which had been prefented, was 
a recommendation of ceconomy in the public expenditure ; and the 
defign of the prefent bill was, to carry into effeé& the wifhes of the 
people, by introducing a fubftantial fyftem of economy, Befides 
the benefits which would refult from the bill in this refpedt, it had 
another ‘object ftill more. important, and that was the. redution 
of the ubienss of the crown, an influence which was the more 
to be dreaded, becaufe more fecret in its attacks, and more con 
cealed ‘in its operations, than the power of prerogative.” Mr, 
Pitt adverted to the extraordinary objeétions which had been made 
to the bill; it propofed to bring no more than 200,000l. per ann. 
into the public coffers, and that fum was infignificant, in compa- 
rifon of the millions annually expended. “ What then is the con- 
clufion we are left to deduce? The calamities of the prefent. crifis 
are too great to be benefited by ceconomy. Our expences are fo 
enormous, that it is ufelefs to give ourfelves any concern about 
them ; we have fpent, and are {pending fo much, that it is foolith 
to think, of faving any thing. Such is the language which the 
opponents of this bill have’ virtually employed. It had alfo been 
faid, that the king’s civil lift was an irrefumable parliamentary 
grant, and it had been even compared to a private freehold. The 
weaknefs of fuch arguments was their beft refutation. . The civil 
lift revenue was granted to his majetty, not for his private ufe, 
but for the fupport of the executive government of the ftate. His 
majefty, in faét, was the truftee of the public, fubjeé to parlia- 
mentary revifion, ‘The parliament made the grant, and undoubt- 
edly had a right to refume it when the preflure of the times asta 
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ed fuch refumption neceflary. Upon the whole, he confidered the 
prefent bill as effential to the being and independence of this coun- 
try, and he would give it his moft determined fupport.” Vol. iii. 
P, 53. f 

A large portion of this volume is employed in the account 
of India “fairs under the adminiftration of Mr. Hattings, 
and his fubfequent impeachment by the houfe of commons, 
the hiftory of which is refumed in the next volume, and car- 
ried as far as it had then proceeded. The account is written 
with clearnefs and fpirit, with a juft and lively feeling of the 
rights of the injured Hindoos, and a proportionate indigna- 
tion againft injuftice and oppreflion. Neverthelefs, we cannot 
but think Mr, Belfham has deferved fome degree of blame by 
taking up the charges againft Mr. Hajtings, and taking too 
fo decided a part in the matter while the trial was yet pend- 
ing ; the -more fo as his allegations againft him are tounded 
on the reports given in by his accufers, and particularly as 
he has made ufe of fome charges which were abandoned 
in the progrefs of the trial. 

The charaéter of Mr.-Haftings is fummed up as follows; 
and the awful refle€tions on the opprefhion practifed by 
Britain on thefe her diftant poffeflions , are well deferving of 
the moft ferious confideration. 


‘ The political character of Mr. Haftings, on a cool and im- 
partial review of his conduét, fo forcibly impreffes itfelf upon the 
mind, that it can derive little aid from any adventitious illfiftration. 
Daring in the conception, and ardent in the profecution of his de- 
figns ; fertile in refources, and relying with confidence and even 
with pride on the ftrength of his own genius, his chara¢ter acquired 
a certain ftamp of dignity and fuperiority from the inflexibility of 
his temper, and the apparent force of his own conviction refpeét- 
ing the rectitude and propriety of his meafures: to which muft be 
added, that in his public difpatches he pofleffed the dangerous art 
of giving plaufibility to the moft abfurd and pernicious meafures 
by artful and impofing gloffes, branching out fometimes into ftu- 
died ambiguities, fometimes into bold affumptions, under a per 
petual external fhow of ingenuoufnefs, liberality, and candor. 

‘ The numerous individuals returning in rapid fucceffion from 
India, whom Mr. Haftings had engaged in his intereft by various 
obligations, contributed alio to enhance his reputation, by the high 
eulogiums which they almeft univerfally beftowed upon his con- 
du& ; and in which, dazzled by the brilliant exterior of the go- 
vernor’s adininiftration, and unequal to the clear comprehenfion of 
an extenfive and complex fyftem, they were probably for the moft 


part very fincere, The truth however is, that this man, for thir- 
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teen years the fcourge of the Eaft, and whom ignorance and folly 
have prepofteroufly ranked with the Sullys and the Chathams of the 
Weft, has never been, and never can become the theme of dif- 
| cerning and rational. panegyric. Not to {peak of his total and 
flagrant difregard of the fole legitimate end and object of govern- 
ment, the happinefs of the governed, his conduct will be found, 
in almoft all its parts, and in the choice and profecution of his own 
purpofes, abfurd, perplexed, capricious and inconfequent. His 
courfe was one perpetual deviation from the ftraight and luminous 
path of political and moral reétitude; and his general reputation 
was fupported merely by his habitual vigor of mind and perfonal 
courage, which were in him intimately blended,: and feemed to 
rife on fome occafions, even to the femblance of magnanimity. 
His exertions in the laft war for the prefervation of the Carnatic, 
which he had fo wantonly and rafhly endangered, were generally 
and juftly fpoken of as highly meritorious; but even in this moft 
{plendid and boaited part of his political conduét, he could chal- 
lenge only the praife of a madman, who fires a houfe and then 
labors ftrenuoufly to extinguifh the flames. 

¢ The adminiftration of Mr. Haftings has been truly faid, in the 
glowing expreffions of eloquence, “ to exhibit a medley of mean- 
nefs and outrage, of duplicity and depredation, of prodigality and 
oppreffion, of the moft callous cruelty contrafted with the hollow 
affectation of liberality and good faith. The fordid fyftem of com- 
mercial policy, to which all the arrangements and regulations of 
the company are ultimately to be traced, was under his government 
carried to its utmoft extent.—Thus have, nations been extirpated 
for a fum of money, whole tracts of country laid wafte to furnith 
an inveftment, princes.expelled for the balance of an account, and a 
bloody fceptre wielded in one hand, in order to replenith the empty 
purfe of mercantile mendicancy difplayed in the other.” 
. ¢ The conceffions of Mr. Haftings himfelf are indeed occafi- ' 
onally very large and ample; for his views feldom feem to have 
extended beyond the precife obje& which he wifhed at the moment 
to compafs. The ruinous effects of Britifh perfidy and Britith 
barbarity in India are very ftrongly and diftinétly ftated in his letters, 
difpatches, and minutes of council. In his minute of September 
29, 1783, he fays, “ By a facred and undeviating -obfervance .of 
every principle of public faith, the Britifh dominion might have by 
this time acquired the means of its extenfion, through a virtual fub- 
miffion to its authority, to every region of Hindoftan and Dec- 
can.—But the powers of India all dread the conneétion.—The 
{ubjection of Bengal, the ufurpations in the Carnatic, the licenti- 
ous violations of the treaty with the Nizam, the effeéts of our con- 
nections with the Vizier, ftand as terrible precedents againft us.” 
Yet as to himfelf, the primum mobile of the’ whole fyftem, he declares 

‘ a in 
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sn his famous Minutes of Defence, “ that he had the confcious fa- 
tisfaction to fee all his meafures terminate in their defigned objeéts ; 
that his political conduét was invariably regulated by truth, juftice, 
and good faith ; and that he refigned his charge in a ftate of efta- 
blifhed peace and fecurity, with all the fources of its abundance 
unimpaired, and even improved.” To reconcile thefe apparent in- 
congruities, we are required therefore, by a fpecies of faith which 
can work miracles, to believe that there exilted in India crimes 
without a criminal, oppreflions without an oppreffor, and tyranny 
without a tyrant. In fine, when we confider with ferious attention 
the origin and progrefs of the Britifh government in India, the 
friendfhip and generofity with which the Englifh nation was re- 
ceived and permitted to form eftablifhments in that country, the 
black and bafe ingratitude with which thofe obligations were re- 
quited, and the unexampled, unprovoked, and unatoned exceffes 
which have been perpetrated on the princes and inhabitants of Hin- 
doftan, is it the weaknefs of fuperftition merely to tremble at the 
fecret apprehenfion that fome mighty vengeance is yet in ftore for 
this kingdom ; and to apply to Britain the fublime and terrible pro- 
phetic denunciations originally uttered againft the proud, corrupt, 
and tyrannic ftates of antiquity ? * Thus faith the Lord God—Be- 
hold I am againft thee—I will ftretch out mine hand againft thee, and 
I will make thee moft defolate. I will lay thy cities wafte, and thou 
fhalt be defolate, and thou fhalt know that Iam the Lord.—Be- 
canfe thou haft had a perpetual hatred, and haft fhed the blood of 
this people by the force of the fword ; becaufe thou haft faid thefe 
nations and thefe countries fhall be mine, and we will poffefs 
them, therefore, as I live, faith the Lord God, I will even do 
according to thine anger, and according to thine envy, which thou 
haft ufed out of thine hatred againft them—and thou fhalt know 
that I am the Lord, and that I have heard all thy blafphemies 
which thou haft fpoken, faying they are laid defolate, they are 
given us to confume.—I have heard them; therefore, when the 
whole earth rejoiceth, I will make thee defolate, and they fhall know 
that [am the Lord.” Vol, iii. Pp. 1g8. 


As the trial proceeded, Mr. Belfham allows that the orato- 
rical and over{trained vehemence of Mr. Burke (and he might 
have added, of others) produced an effet on the public mind 
favourable to the interefts of the accufed party. This effect 
became more apparent when the caufe was protracted to fo 
unprecedented a length, 


‘ Amongft thofe who had chiefly diftinguifhed themfelves in the 
inveftigation on Indian affairs, and whofe indignation had been 
moft ftrongly awakened at the difcovery of the enormous oppref- 
fion exercifed in thofe diftant regions, was Mr, Burke, Agreeably, 

| indeed, 
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indeed, to the general caft of his character and genius, Mr. Burke’s 
acutenefs of refearch, and that extenfive knowledge of the fubjeé& 
which he had acquired by long and indefatigable attention, -was 
obfcured and rendered in a great meafure ufelefs, and even perni- 
cious, by the violence of his paflions, and the obftinacy of his 
prejudices. Not fatisfied with exhibiting faéts fufficiently atrocious 
in their own- nature in the fimple garb of truth, Mr. Burke was 
eager upon all occafions to imprefs the public mind, and heighten 
the general effect, by all the arts of rhetorical amplification and em- 
bellifhment. So little of philofophy, however, entered into the 
oratory of this famous fpeaker, that the effect produced upon the 
public mind was direétly oppofite to that which he himfelf ex- 
pected and intended. Amid{t the blaze of declamation, and the 
thunders of invective, the ingenious enquirer after truth found it 
infuperably difficult to afcertain with precifion thofe’ points on 
which the charge of criminality refted. To the moft carelefs ob- 
ferver, it was apparent that in numerous inftances facts were dif- 
torted and difguifed ; that the moft invidious conftruction was in- 
variably annexed eveu to the moft indifferent actions; that every 
thing was feen through the medium of falfe and artificial color- 
ings ; that the dignified candor which gives weight to an accufa- 
tion was wholly wanting. His calmnefs was fettled rancor ; his 
warmth the phrenfy of rage and revenge. Mr. Burke had long fingled 
out Mr. Haftings, late governor general of India, as the objec of 
his moft furious attacks; but from the circumftances now enume- 
rated,. the feelings of the public were in a confiderable degree ex- 
cited in his favor. Added to this, the fuccefles of the late war in 
India, contrafted with the defeats and difafters fuftained by the na- 
tion in all other parts of the globe, caft a certain {plendor around 
the character of Mr. Haftings, who had acquired the populaf ap- 
pellation of the Saviour of India, while to appreciate the real 
merits of his long and eventful adminiftration required a fagacity 
and diligence of refearch for which the inclination and ability 
were, to fpeak in general terms, equally wanting. Mr. Burke had 
alfo entirely loft the degree of credit which he once pofleffed with 
the public, by ftanding forward as the avowed advocate and cham- 
pion of the detefted coalition, of which he was indeed more than 
fufpeéted to. have been the original projector, although the bitter- 
nefs of his former invectives againtt the late minifter lord North 
could not be exceeded by his ‘moft virulent effufions againft the 
more recent object of his intemperate abufe, Mr. Haftings. Ina 
word, Mr. Burke appeared in the view of the public at this period, 

as a man of talents indeed, but totally deftitute of judgment, and 
even of principle; who, aétuated by pride, {pleen, and ambition, 
affected to affume the elevated charaéter of a Cicero, dragging a 


delinquent of the firlt magnitude—a Verres, to public juttice ; 
while 
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while Mr. Haftings, on the other hand, was regarded as a than de- 
ferving highly of his country, and who had from fecret and finifter 
motives become the unfortunate ebjeét of an unjuft and iniquitous 
perfecution,’ Vol. iv. Pp. 16. 





The progrefs of the Americans to independence is traced 
through the various events of the war; and the peace, made 
under the aufpices of lord Shelburne, is vindicated as the 
beft which the exilting circum{tances would allow of. Pro« 
bably, like moft others, it was as good as could at the time be 
obtained. We forget that one fide muft fuffer,—probably 
both ; and at the conclufion of years of unprofitable warfare 
are apt to repine, and think we haye laid out our money ill; 
and fo we have; but it is in buying wars, not in buying peace. 
This volume is concluded by the hiftory of Mr. Fox’s famous 
India bill, and the confequent eftablifhment of Mr. Pitt in 
the office of prime minifter. 

The ftate of parties at the beginning of Mr. Pitt’s miniftry 
is marked with that precifion and truth which does honour to 
the difcrimination of our author: It is prefaced however with 
a rémark, which we doubt if the writer is at this moment 
ao to juftify, that the once favourite maxims of toryifm 

ave fallen into general contempt. 


* Agreeably then to the viciflitudes which have in a long feries of 
eventful years taken place in the views and fentiments of the oppof« 
ing parties of the dtate, a wH1c-muft now be underitood to mean 
a man who, in addition to the {peculative principles of liberty civil: 
and religious which have defcended to him from his ancefters, en- 
tertains a lively and well-founded jealoufy left, the prerogative of the 
crown fhould, in confequence of the prodigious increafe of its influ- 
ence, ultimately abforb the whole power and authority of the other 
branches of the government, and with them the liberties of the nation 
at large, in its vaft and tremendous vortex. A modern whig acknow- 
ledges and deeply regrets the improvidence of his anceftors in contri- ° 
buung, by the iacility of their compliances; to the accumulation of an 
immenfe public debt, and the eftablifhment of a {tanding army, both 
of which are yet in a ftate alarmingly progreflive. He can fcarcely 
forgive thofe extravagant ebullitions of loyalty which could facrifice 
the moft facred principles of the conftitution to the‘intereft or am- 
bition of the reigning family, in prolonging by a moft unjuftifiable 
{tretch of power the exiftence of parliaments to a term of dangerous 
duration, and in furnifhing to a minifter little ferupulous of expe- 
dients, and regardlefs of confequences, the means of univerfal and: 
unbounded corruption. Whatever palliations of the fatal fyftem 
then adopted,. the peculiarity of that minifter’s fituation, and the fis 
tuation of the country at large ina political view, might then affordy 
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had it was affirmed been long fince entirely at an end; but the fame 
fyftem is neverthelefs refolutely and uninterruptedly purfued, reco- 
vering Antaus-like from every apparent or accidental fall with re- 
newed and redoubled vigour. 
¢ On the other hand, the modern tories, although the defcendants 
of thofe who long entertained a moft inveterate enmity againft the 
' family upon the throne, and who from motives not of the pureft 
patriotifm vehemently oppofed in the former reigns the unconftitu- 
tional meafures of the whigs, having at length entirely fhaken off 
their old attachments, and being taken into favor and invefted with 
power under the marked and too partial proteCtion of the court, fud- 
denly became its open and zealous advocates—comibining, as far as 
the {pirit of the times would admit, the fpeculative errors of one 
party with the practical errors of the other. The neceflity of 
ftrengthening the prerogative of the monarch, and of fupporting the 
dignity of the crown, was from this time the inceffant theme of 
their argument and declamation. Conceflions and indulgencies were _ 
in their eftimation things incompatible with the majefty of the regal 
chara&ter. The high, harfh, and peremptory tone of authority 
uniformly marked every act of government under the almofl con- 
ftant predominance of this dangerous faction during the prefent 
reign, from the commitment of a printer, or the profecution of a 
libeller, to thofe meafures of provocation and oppreffion terminating 
in a war which rent in twain and had well nigh fubverted the em- 
pire. | 
‘ This party, now grown ftrong and confident by an unexpeéted 
return of» profperity, aflumed with oftentatious audacity the appel- 
lation of the KING’s FRIENDS, in which novel capacity they hefi- 
tated not to give their eager and ardent {upport to thofe meafures of 
court policy which had been ever reprobated by the tories of elder 
days as in the higheft degree pernicious and unconftitutional. 
The ftanding army, fo long the theme of their inveétive and re- 
proach, was now affirmed to be neceffary for the prefervation of the 
national tranquillity ; the public debt was pronounced a public be- 
nefit ; the conneétion with Hanover was honourable and ufeful ; the 
influence of the crown was the happy means of confolidating the 
harmony of the different branches of government; a long parlia- 
ment was faid to be attended with no fuch inconvenient confe- 
quences as had been previoufly and erroneoufly apprehended ; and 
every attempt to reftore that equality in the reprefentation, or rather 
to remove thofe glaring inequalities fo inconfiftent with the fpirit of 
the conftitution and the practice of former ages, was oppofed and 
rejected by them in terms of unbounded obloquy and deteftation, as 
Jeading to nothing lefs than the abfolute fubveriion of government. 
They profeffed on ali occafions their dread of innovation and no- 
velty—not adverting to the conftant declaration of the ancient 
tories, 
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tories, that the things to which they objected were themfelves inno- 
vations wholly extraneous to the conftitution—and that they who 
merely wifhed to refore were moft unjuftly accufed of a fondnefs for 
innovation, or a dangerous propenfity to tamper with the conftitu- 
tion by trying new and hazardous experiments. 

‘ Although the high and prepofterous notions once prevalent 
re{pecting the authority of the church had, in common with the 
old opinions relative to civil government, gradually fallen into 
difrepute, the tories of the prefent reign have been invariably cha- 
racterized by the ftrength of their attachment to the ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhment, which they are delighted to applaud and extol as 2 
model of purity and perfection. Any fuggeftions of the expediency 
of a reform in the church, whether in relation to.the irregularities of 
its difcipline, or the errors of its doctrine as exhibited in a fet of ob- 
folete and unintelligible articles of faith, are received by this clafs of 
men with a fort of horror, as leading to foul fufpicions of fetarian 
herefy or atheiftical profanenefs ; while the diffenters of all denomi- 
nations are on the contrary viewed by them with eyes of jealoufy and 
hatred, and affiduoufly held up on all occafions as the inveterate 
enemies of at leaft one part of the conftitution, and as the doubtful 
friends at beft of the other: and every idea of enlarging the limits 
of the toleration allowed them by law, and much more of extending 
to them the common privileges of citizens, they have uniformly ex- 
claimed againft with affected terror and real malignity.’ Vol. iv. ep, & 


In the Irith affairs, which make an important feature of this 
part of the hiftory, we have fome fpecimens of the warm and 
energetic eloquence which diftinguifhes the patriots of the 
fifter kingdom. We cannot help being forry that the liberal 
author fhould thew himfelf averfe to the extending the rights 
of citizens to a clafs which he acknowledges to contain two 
thirds of the population,—or wifh to preferve the prote/iant af- 
cendency by any other means than the progrels of truth and the 
force of argument. In the great queftions which fucceflively 
came before the houfe on the repeal of the Teft A&t,—the re- 
gency bill,—and the abolition of the flave trade,—the argu- 
ments on both fides are detailed in a lively and concife man- 
ner.—-—Of the conduét of the prince of Wales during the 
critical period when the authority feemed naturally to devolve 
into his hands, the author fpeaks with great praife; and, on 
other occafions, he feems willing to fhade his faults, and to en- 
courage his virtues.— The diffenters, we fufpeét, will not think 
themfelyes much obliged to our author, where he fpeaks of 
their rude and arrogant mode of urging their elaim, more efpe- 
cially, as the extenfion of their rights would not have gratified 
them, except the principle of thofe rights. had been acknow- 

ledged. 





M 
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ledged.—Hardly any of thofe who were moft active on the oc 
cafion were perionally interefted in the matter; and the pur- 
fuing of the principles of civil and religious liberty into aff their 
confequences was not at that time held to be a crime. If in 
reality there were then any promifing appeararices of more li- 
beral meafures which have fince been blafted, it has been ow- 
ing to the French revolution, and not to the condué& of the 
diffenters relative to the bill. 

A free outline is giveri of the affairs of France as far as the 
declaration of war with England and Holland on the firft of © 
February; 1793, at which important period the hiftory clofes. 
The previous fentiments of the people of England; and the 
turn taken by the public mind in confequence of the rafh pro- 
ceedings of the French, are thus noticed— 


¢ The caufes of the depofition of the French Monarch, and the 
nature of the provocations and injuries;which preceded and pro- 
duced that event, not being fufficiently underftood in England, it 
made an imprefiion very unfavorable upon the minds of the genera- 
lity of the people, already biafled and perverted by the inflammatory 
declamations of Mr. Burke and his partifans., And the horrid maf- 
facres of September compietely alienated their minds from the re« 
volution, although thefe deteftable enormities could not in any ra* 
Monal fenfe be faid to originate in the revolution, but merely and 

sfo)cly in the oppofition made to its eftablifhment. The nation was 
on a fudden ftruck with terror at the idea of any political innoyva- 
tion of any kind; and the very name of reform became the fubje& 
of violent and indifcriminate reprobation. 

‘ Under the impreffion of this prevailing prepoffeflion, an aflocia- 
tion openly countenanced by government*was formed in London 
for the protection of liberty and property ayain{t republicans and 
levellers; and an innumetabie multitude of pamphlets, in the. po- 
pular form of letters, dialogues and narratives, were circulated by 
this means throughout the kingdom, inculcating an unreferved fub- 
miffion to government, on the old exploded principles of toryifm 
and high churchifm. In one of the moft netorious of thefe tracts it 
was urged in favor of monarchy, “ that the king is in fcripture 
called the Lorp’s anoinTED; but who, fay thefe profound poli- 
ticians, ever heard of an ANOINTED REPUBLIC?" 

¢ The rage of affociating {pread rapidly through the kingdom; 
and in every county, and almoft every town, refolutions were fub- 
{cribed ftrongly exprefflive of loyalty and attachment to the.king and 
conftitution, and abhorrence of all levelling and republican doétrines. 
The populace entering with violence into thefe fentiments, and their 
paffions being by the methods now put in practice dangeroufly exe 


cited, the cry of CuurcH and KING was votiferated with tre 
mendous 
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mendous clamours from the Tamar to the Tweed ; from the Cliffs 
of Dover to the Hills of Cheviot. 

* Previous to this extraordinary difplay of loyalty, it had been 
not unufual for the violent zealots of republicanifm in England, to 
tranfmic addreffes to the convention, declaratory in high-flown terms 
of their applaufe and admiration. The moft remarkable of thefe, 
entitled “ An Addrefs from feveral Patriotic Societies in England,” 
was prefented November 7, at the bar of the Convention, contain- 
ing, in addition to the accuftomed complimentary expreffions, 
the moft indecent and indefenfible reflections upon the go- 
vernment and conftitution of their own country. “ Whilft foreign 
plunderers ravage your territories (fay thefe addreffers), an op- 
preffed part of mankind, forgetting their own evils, are fenfible 
only of yours, and addrefs their fervent prayers to the God of the 
univerfe that he may be favorable to your caufe, with which theirs 
is fo intimately conne&ed.—-Degraded by an oppreffive fyftem of in- 
quifition, the infenfible but continual encroachments of which 
quickly deprived this nation of its boafted liberty, and reduced it 
almoft to that abject ftate of flavery from which you have fo glori- 
oufly emancipated yoyrfelves—rive THOUSAND Englifh citizens, 
fired with indignation, have the courage to ftep forward to refcue 
their country from that opprobrium which has been thrown on it by 
the bafe conduét of thofe who are invefted with power.—We fee 
with concern that the elector of Hanover unites his troops to thofe 
of traitors and robbers: but the king of England will do well to 
remember that England is not Hanover, Should he forget this, 
we will not forgetit.” The prefident of the convention, in his 
anfwer to this daring and infolent addrefs, had the extreme indif- 
cretion to ufe expreffions full of refpeét and complacency. “ The 
fentiments of five thoufand Britons,” faid he, “ devoted openly to 
the caufe of mankind, exift without doubt in the hearts of all the 
freemen in England.” And what is {till more furprifing, copies of 
the addrefs were ordered to be fent to all the armies and depart. 
ments of the republic, 

‘ The true key to this moft impolitic, rafh, and infulting conduc 
of the convention, fo far as the acts of a democratic affembly, too 
oft proceeding from the impulfe of the moment, can be traced to 
fyftem, is, that in confequence of the number of oftentatious, but 
really infignificant addrefles prefented at their bar, they were moft 
egregioufly deceived with refpeét to the fentiments of the people of 
England at this period; and they fancied that, by gratifying their 
yefentment againft the ‘court, they fhould at the fame time recom- 
mend themfelves to the nation at large, with whom it is certain 
that they ardently wifhed to cultivate a good underftanding, 

‘ The decree of the-1gth of November filled up the meafure of 

Crit. Rev. Vou. XVI. Fanuary, 1796. G their 
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their iniquity in the view of the court of London; and in combir 
nation with the obnoxious addreffes, it was, regarded as little lefs 
than’ an act of open aggreffion, Certainly the Englifh. government 
had juft caufe of refentment, and an undoubted right to: adequate 
reparation. Unhappily the court of London, inflamed with in- 
dignation, fought not reparation merely, but revenge. _ Her mea- 
fures being now determined on, a royal proclamation was iffued 
December 1, 1792, announcing the alarming intelligence, ** that 
notwithftanding the late proclamation of the 21ft of May, the ut- 
moft indufiry was ftill employed by evil- difpofed perfons within the 
kingdom, a¢ting in concert with perfons in foreign parts, with a 
view to fubvert the laws and conftitution: and that a fpirit of tu- 
mult and diforder, thereby excited, had lately fhewn itfelf in aéts 
of riot and infurreétion—And that, thefe caufes moving him 
thereto, his majefty had refolved forthwith to embody part of the 
militia of the kingdom?’ 

© On the fame day another proclamation was iffued for convening 
the parliament (which ftood prorogued to the 3d of January, 1793) 
on the 13th of December; the law requiring, that if the militia be 
drawn out during the recefs of parliament, and this it can only be 
in cafe of invafion or actual infurretion, parliament fhall be aflem- 
bled within the {pace of fourteen days, 

‘ The public alarm caufed by thefe proceedings was inexprefli- 
b'e. Every one was convinced of the exiftence of a plot, which 
was fo much the more terrible, from its being invifible and incom- 
prehenfible. The. minifter did not difdain to heighten the general ' 
goniternation by the palpable artifices of marching troops to the 
metropolis, of doubling the guard at the bank, and of repairing 
the fortifications of the Tower,’ Yol. iv. P. 403. 


We have before exprefled our opinion of the general cha- 
ra‘ter of this hiftory, which poffefles vigour and eafe,—clear- 
nefs and often brilliancy of expreflion,—candour, and warmth 
of feeling, with a boldnefs which it becomes very doubtful 
how long Britons may be permitted to exercife. In one in- 
ftance, the charaéter of his prefent majefty, he will probably 
be thought by many to have overftepped the bounds of decorum 
by the fingular and rather whimfical manner in which he has 
infinuated Pwhat he did not chufe to eapiety. ‘There was in 
reality no demand upon him to give the character of a reign- 
ing fovereign in any other manner than by his actions. —We 
have {till to lament the material want of references and au- 
thorities, though we underiiand the fecond edition is improv- 


ed by all Index. 
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An Appendix to the Seventeenth Edition of Dr. Burn’s Juflice 
of the Peace and Parifh Officer. Containing all the Aéts of 
Parliament and adjudged Cafes, which relate to the Office of 
a Fuftice of the Peace, from 32 George III. to the prefent 
Time. By Fohn Burn, Efqiygne of bis Majefty’s Fuftices of the 
Peace for the Counties ft/V cfimorland and Cumberland. 
8v0. 35. 6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


THE very learned and accurate compilation relative to the 
office of a juftice. of the peace, lately publifhed by Mr. 
Williams, and of which we had occafion to {peak in our laft 
Review, having. brought the ftatutes and decifions of the 
courts down to 34 Geo. III. the proprietors of Burn’s 
Juttice feem to have been induced, in order to include the 
fame period, to publifh the above Appendix. 

Upon a fubjeé like this, to render any fupplementary 
matter perfe€tly intelligible, independent of, and without the 
neceflity of referring to the principal work, is, we muft con- 
fefs, very arduous ; and Mr. Burn, in the prefent publication, 
does not appear to have furmounted the difficulty. 

The cafes, which are rather immethodically arranged, are, 
in general, mere tranfcripts from the fide notes annexed to 
the reports: of courfe, neither the grounds upon which the 
feveral queftions arofe, nor the principles upon -which the 
points were decided, can be clearly underftood, without an 
irkfome reference to the matters contained in the original- 
work : this great defect is particularly obfervable under the 
titles, BripGes—DistrEss—GAME—HIGHWAyYs—and 
VAGRANTS. 

The cafes under the title Poor are indeed ftated more 
fully ; but the editor has retained much extraneous matter, 
and does not appear to have ftriétly followed the method of 
his Jate father; who, upon this fubject, was generally pre- 
cife and clofe to the point, ‘The cafes that have been pre- 
fented to the public by Mr. Conft, in the laff edition of Bott’s 
Poor Laws, are alfo wholly omitted by Mr. Burn, but for 
what reafon we cannot perceive, as they appear in general 
to be reported with fidelity, and contain much ufeful infor- 
mation*, 

The title Conviction, which was but flightly treated on 
in the former editions of Burn, is re-inferted in this Appendix, 
and, as we are informed in the introductory advertifement, 
reviled and confiderably enlarged, upon the plan of the late 
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* Mr. W Hliams feems to have comfidered them in this light; the cafe which 
we he e’aliude to being inferted in his Juice. 
j 2 author. 
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author. That the original treatife on this head by Burn wag 
exceedingly defective, has been univerfally admitted ; but we 
did not think that the editor of that work woyld have copied 
fo freely from a rival; and we were confequently much fur- 
prifed to find the pretended improvements confift of nothing 
more than an adoption of Mr. Williams’s judicious arrange- 
ment upon the fame fubje€t, nearly in the fame words, almoft 
in every inftance. 

Mr. Burn has alfo availed himfelf of fome obfervations 
made by Mr, Williams under the title DisTREss, and inferted 
a new form of conviction upon the ftat. 11 Geo. 2. c. 19. for 
fraudulently removing of goods to prevent the landlord’s 
diftrefs. 

The ftatutes are abridged in the fame manner as thofe in the 
original work; but we think that the title SEAMEN is unne- 
ceflarily {welled out by an abftraét of the claufes in the ac& 
35 Geo. 3. c. 28. relating to the allotment of feamen’s wages ; 
becaufe the certificates thereby required from the minifter and 
churchwardens, which are to be attefted by the juftices, are 
fent to them in blank forms, by the commiflioners of the 
Ravy, accompanjed with particular direCtions for filling of 
them up. 

Upon the whole, we think that Mr. Burn, in this Appen- 
dix, has fhewn himfelf to be very much inferior to his oppo- 
nent Williams, in point of methodical arrangement, and clear- 
nefs of illuftration. 





The Whole Law relative to the Duty and Office of a Fuftice of 
the Peace. Comprifing alfe the Authority of Pari/h Officers. 
By Thomas Walter Williams, Efq. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrifier at Law. Vol. V. Part I. 8v0. 35. Sewed. 
Robinfons. 1795. 

TS is acontinuation of Mr. Williams’s very extenfive and 

elaborate compilation relative to the office of a juftice of 

the peace, and it brings the ftatutes and decifions of the 

courts from 34 Geo. 3. (the period included in the original 
work) down to the prefent time. 

The author, in an Advertifement prefixed to this publication, 

§ propofes to continue the work annually, by publifhing a 

part as foon as pofhible‘after each T'rinjty term 5 and when a 

fufficient number of parts are publifhed to form a volume, a 

general title is to be given, together with a copious Index, 

containing, under proper titles, and prefenting at one view, 
the principal matters contained in the volume.’ | 
) | That 
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That which Mr. Williams here propofes to do, appears to us 
to be the ony ee by which a periodical continuation of 


his work can 


rendered ufeful ; and however arduous it may 


be, as we have before obferved, to make fupplementary matter 
diftin@tly intelligible; we think, from the manner in which 
this continuation has been prepated,; that Mr. Williams is 
completely equal to the attempt. 

He is more copious than Mr. Burn, and, in point of arrange- 
ment, accuracy and illuftrative acumen; infinitely fuperior to 
him: this we are confident thofe atom who have feen and 


minutely compared the two Appen 


ixes will allow; but for the 


fatisfaction of thofe who may not, and in juftification of our 
Own opinion, we fhall fubjoin fome extracts from each. 


Burn. Title BripeGes, p. 15. 
©In the cafe of K; v. Inhabitants 
of Cumberland, H. 35 Geo. 3. it 
was determined, that an indiét- 
ment for not repairing a county 
bridge may be removed by cer- 
tiorari, notwithftanding the rft. 
Ann: c. 18. {2 5. 


Wi tiams. Title Brinces, 
ps 11. * By the ftat. 1 Ann, c. 
18. f. 5. it is enacted, that all 
matters concerning the repairing 
and mending of the bridges and 
highways therein mentioned, fhall 
be determined in the county where 
they lie, and not elfewhere ; and 
that no prefentment or ‘indi&iment 
for not repairing fuch bridges, 
or the highways at the end of 
fuch bridges, fhall be removed by 
certiorari out of the faid county 
into any other court. 

© In the cafe of the K. v: 
the inhabitants of the county of 
Cumberland, the chief queftion 
was, whether or not an indié- 
ment for not repairing a bridge, 
could be temoved by certiorari ? 
In order to fhew that it could not; 
the defendants relied on the above 
ftatute; but the profecutor con- 
tended that this claufe was intend: 
éd only to prevent defendants re- 
moving fuch prefentments or ins 


-di&iments, and that it did not take 


away the certiorari from the pro- 
fecutor.—By Lory Kenyon 
Curer Jusrieg; the words of 
this act of parliament are very ge- 
neral; but if in the conftruc- 
tion we were to read them in 
G3 
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their full extent, it would introduce 
a folecifm in the law; for it mut 
be remembered, that in thefe cafes 
the defendants are inhabitants of a 
county ; and if the indictment 
cannot be removed by certiorari, 
and a fuggeftion entered on the re- 
cord, that the inhabitants of the 
county are interefted, in order to 
have the trial elfewhere, the indiét- 
ment muft be tried. by the very 
perfons who are parties in the 
caufe. This I believe would be 
an anomalous cafe in the law of 
England. However, this queftion 
does not reft on that general obfer- 
vation. If this were a new cafe, we 
fhould confider whether the very 
extenfive words of this ftatute. 
ought not to be narrowed in. their 
conftruction, in order to arrive at 
that point which is the obje& of 
all laws, the attainment of juftice. 
Now in fupport of the conftruction 
contended for by the profecutor, 
that the fiatute does not prevent the 
removal of this indiéiment, many 
inftances have been furnifhed by 
the officers of the crown office, of 
informations and indiétments, for 
the non-repair of bridges, having 
been removed by writs of certiorari 
applied for by the profecutors. 
His lordhip then fated a vaft num- 
ber of cafes wherein it had been 
uniformly decided that although an. 
adt of parliament take away the cer- 
tiorari ix exprefs words, yet the 
crown ts not included in the reftric- 
tion, fuch claufes being only intro- 
duced io prevent defendants bring- 
ing a certiorari for delay. He 
then faid, that on the authority of 
all thofe cafes, the court were of 
opinion that the certiorari was pro- 
perly iflued. 6 Term rep. 194.’ 
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By this Copious detail Mr. Williams certainly-brings the 
principles upon which the cafe was decided, with a very fupe- 
rior impreflion, before his readere._ 


Burn, title BripGeEs, p. 15- 
ftates it to have been DETER- 
MINED in the fame cafe of K. 
v. Inhabitants of Cumberland, 
H. 35. Geo. III. ‘ that thofe who 
are bound to repair a bridge are 
bound alfo to widen it, if the exi- 
gencies of the public require it, 
Durnt. and Eaft, ©. Vv» 194.’ 


Writrams. Title BripcEs, 
p. 11. ‘In the cafe of the K..v. 
the Inhabitants of the County of 
Cumberland, Hil. term, 35. Geo. 
III. a.queftion was difcuffed re- 
{fpecting the liability of the inha- 
bitants of a county to widen a 
bridge, which is not of fufficient 
width to an{wer the exigencies 
of the public. Tue court 
(THOUGH NO POSITIVE OPI- 
NION WAS GIVEN) STRONGLY 
INTIMATED, that if a_ bridge 
ufed for carriages, though for- 
merly adequate to the purpofes 
intended, becomes not of. fuffi- 
cient width to meet the public 
exigencies, owing to the increaf- 
ed width of carriages, the bur 
den of widening it muft be borne 
by thofe who are bound to repair 
the bridge ; and upon that quef- 
tion Lorn Kenyon, Cuier 
Justice, faid, there could not 
be entertained much doubt. 6 
Term Rep. 194.’ 


Mr. Willianis, by -his ftatement of this cafe, marks with 
what care and attention he writes ; for it does not appear from 
the original report to have-been an expre/s determination of the 


court;—it was only a diffum. 


Another inftance of Mr. Williams’s fuperior perfpicuity, 
correctnefs, and difcrimination, is to be found under the title 


Poor. 


Burn, p. 178. ‘Inthe cafe of 
K.v. Benn and Church, H. 35 Geo. 
III. Law fhewed caufe againft 
a rule for a mandamus to the de- 
fendants, who were juftices for 
Cumberland, to grant warrants of 
diftrefs to levy feveral fums of 
money on differént perfons, who 
had refufed to pay a poor-rate 


WituiaMs, p. 108. ‘In the 
cafe of the K.v. the Juftices of 
Middiefex, Ea. ter. 19 Geo. IT. 
the court granted a mandamus to 
compel the juftices to fign a 
warrant of diftrefs for levying a 
poor’s rate upon perfons refufing 
to pay the fame, notwithftanding 
the parties had not been previ- 
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Burn. 
for the townfhip of Whitehaven. 
The an{wer given to the applica- 
tion was, that there fhould have 
been a previous fummons by the 
magiftrates to the refpeétive per- 
fons charged with having refufed 
to pay, which had not been if- 
fued in this cafe.—Bearcroft, in 
fupport of the rule, relied on the 
cafe of K. v. juftices of Middle- 
fex, where a mandamus was 
granted, notwithftanding this very 
objection was taken.—L. Ke- 
nron, Cu. J. I confefs I can- 
not fubfcribe my aflent to the 
decifion in the cafe cited: the 
payment of a poor-rate, unlefs 
it be fet afide, muft be inforced; 
and if the magiftrates will not 
iffue a fummons to the perfon 
who refufes to pay the rate, this 
court will grant a mandamus to 
compel them to do it : buta fum- 
mons muft precede a warrant of 
diftrefs, which is in the nature of 
an execution. On the fammons, 
the party may fhew a fuffi- 
cient reafon to the magiftrates 
why a warrant of diftrefs fhould 
not iffue ; as for infiance, that he 
has already paid the affeflment to 
one of the parifh officéts who 
has not accounted for it. But it 
is an invariable maxim in our 
law, that no man fhall be pu- 
nifhed before he has had an op- 
portunity of being heard ; where- 
as if a warrant of diftrefs were to 
be iffued, without any previous 
fummons, the party would have 
no opportunity of fhewing caufe 
why the execution fhould not 
iffue againft him. Bur the next 
day the court granted a rule fora 
mandamus to themagiftrates, “ to 
receive fuch informations and 
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Williams. 
oufly fummoned ; the court obs 
ferving that, if any caufe could 
be fhewn for not iffuing the war- 
rant, it might bereturned on the 
writ.—BurT in the cafe of the 
K. v. Benn and Church, Hil. 
Ter. 35 Geo. Til. on a motion 
for a fimilar mandamus, the above 
cafe being cited and relied on, 
was denied to be law; and the 
court would only grant a rule for 
a mandamus ‘to-the magiftrates, 
to receive fuch informations and 
complaints as have been or frall 
be duly laid before them, againgt 
Such perfons as have negle&ed of 
refufed, or fhall negled or refufe 
to pay the fums refpectively affeff- 
ed on them by the rate or affe//ment, 
made on the day of for 
the relief of the poor of and 
to proceed thereupon to levy the faid 
Several fums. For by Lorp 
Kenyon, Cu. J. I cannot fub- 
{cribe my affent to the decifion 
in the K. v. the juftices of Mid« 
dlefex. ‘The payment of a poor- 
rate, unlefs it be fet afide, muft 
be enforced; and if the magi- 
frrates will not ifue a Jummons to 
the perfon who refufes to pay the 
rate, this court will grant a man- 
damus. to compel them to do it ; 
but a /ummons muft precede a 
warrant of diftre/s, whithisin the 
nature of an execution. On the 
fummons, the party may fhew 
‘a fufficient reafon to the magi- 
ftrates why a warrant of diftrefs 
fhould not iffue, as for inftante, 
that he has already paid the afs 
feffment to one of the parith of- 
ficers, who has not accounted 
for it; but it is an invariable 
maxim in our law, that no man 


fhall be punifhed before he has 
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Burn. Williams. 

compiaiits as fhall be laid before had an opportunity of being 
them againit perfons refufing’to heard: whereas if a warrant of 

y the fums affeffed upon them — diftrefs were to be iffued without 
for the relief of the poor of the any previous fummons, the party 
townfhip of Whitehaven, and to would have no opportunity of 
proceed thereupon to levy the fhewing caufe why the execution 
fame.” Durnf. and Eaft. 6. v. fhould fot iffue againft him. 
198.” 6 Term Rep. 198.’ 


Mr. Williams’s arrangement of the different ftatutes is alfo 
judicious, and analytically corre&; an he has inferted feveral 
which are not to be found in Burn, particularly thofe for the 
relief of infolvent debtors, upon the conftruction of which 
the magiftrates muft have occafion very frequently give judg 
ment. 

He has likewife introduced the following very important 
cafes, which are omitted by Burn.——ABlake v. Lanyon,— 
Briggs v. Evelyn,—K. v. Brifiow,—Lord Bute v. Grindall,— 
K. vu. Cottingham,—K; v. Durfley,—Reynolds v. Edwards;— 
K. v. Earl of Exeters—Gedin v. Norris,—Fames v. Greeny— 
Fudd v. Evans,—Whiteman v. King,—K. v.Fack/on,—K. 
vu: Myers,—K. v. Pack; —K. v. Fuftices of Surry;—K. v. Wile 
i v. Dryborough,—Tubb v: Woodward,—Welfp 
v. Troyte. 

tigen take our leave of thefe rival authors; thoroughly 
fatished that Mr. Williams has not afflumed too much in 
claiming the fuperiority. 
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Poems. Containing Fohn the Baptif?. Sir Malcolm and Alla, 
a Tale. War a Fragment. With a Monody to Fohn Hen- 
derfon; and a Sketch of his Charaéter. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Boards. *Robinfons. 1795. 


T° announce the pieces in this little colle€tion as not defti- 

tute of merit, would moft probably, in the opinion of the 
author, be faying a great deal too little in their praife : to de- 
clare they are free from fault, would be, in the judgment of the 
critic, faying a great deal too much; The {pirit of piety which 
breathes throughout ‘ John the Baptift,’ might give a value to 
verfes lef{s poetical. The tale does not rife above mediocrity. In 
‘ War a th the addrefs to Kofciutko is equally be- 
neath the dignity of the Mufe and of the general— 


* Succeeding ages mourn thy haplefs fate, 
And loathe the mem’ry of imperial Kate.’ p. 85. 
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In the ‘Monody on the Death of John Henderfon,’ the af- 
fection of the friend is difplayed to more advantage than the 
talents of the poet. From the profe fketches that are given of 
this extraordinary character, we fhail prefent our readers with 


the following extracts— 


¢ John Henderfon, the fubje& of the preceding Monody, was 
born at Limeric, but carne to England at an early age with his pa- 
rents: difcovering from his infancy the prefages ‘of a great mind, 
Without retracing the fteps of his progreflion, a general idea may be 
formed of them, from the circumftance of his having profeffionally 
taught greek and latin in a public feminary at the age of twelve 
years.” P. 109. 

‘ At the age of eighteen he had not only thoughtfully perufed 
the popular Englifh authors, but taken an extenfive furvey of fo- 
reign literature, as well as fcrutinized with the minuteft attention 
into the obfolete writers of the two preceding centuries ; preferving 
at the fame time a diftinguifhing fenfe of their refpective merits; 
particular fentiments, and characteriftic traits ; which on proper oc- 
cafions he commented upon in a manner that aftenifhed the learned 
liftener, not more by his profound remarks than his cool and fenten- 
tious eloquence. So furprifingly retentive. was his memory, that 
he rendered likely and almoft furpaffed the hitherto.incredible nars 
rations of Creichton and Pfalmanazor: whilft the ideas he had 
been fo rapidly accumulating were not in his mind a tangled foreft; 
or huge chaos, but were organized into fyftems, and laid out into 
fertile gardens. It was this quality which made. him fo fuperior 4 
.difputant : for as his mind had inveftigated the various fyftems and 
hypothefes of men, as promulgated in different ages, fo had his al- 
moft intuitive difcrimination ftript them of their deceptive appen- 
dages, and feparated fallacy from truth; marfhalling their argue 
ments fo as to elucidate or detect each other: yet he never inter- 
rupted the moft tedious or confufed opponent, though from his 
pithy queftions, he made it evident that from the firft, he had an- 
ticipated the train and confequences of their reafonings. His fa- 
vourite ftudies were mathematics, aftronomy, theology, che- 
miftry, and metaphyfics; and that his attainments were not fuper- 
ficial will be readily admitted by thofe who knew him beft.—As 
a linguift he was acquainted with the Perfian, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and Saxon languages; together with the French, 
Spanifh, Italian, and German; and not only knew their ruling 
principles and predominant diftinétions, fo as to read them with fa- 
cility, but in the greater part converfed fluently. 

Like Servin (as recorded by Sully) he was ‘ofa difpofition to do 
as well as to know all things, and confequently diftinguifhed him- 
felf for his {killin many of the mechanic arts. Though nat of the 


higher order of attainments, it may not be improper to mention his 
. fingular 
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fingular talent for imitation, He could not only aflume the dialect 
of every nation in Europe, but the accent of particular diftricts fo 
completely, that he might have paffed for an inhabitant of either : 
and of the variations of the human voice in different individuals, 
his recollection was fo acute, and the modulation of his-voice fo ex- 
tended, that having once converfed witha perfon, he moft accurately 
imitated his geftures and articulation for ever after. 

‘ He was alfo a warm advocate for the {cience of phyfiognomy, 
and difcovered in his frequent decifions not an occafional develope. 
ment of charaéter, but a clear perception of the fecondary, as well 
as predominant tendencies of the mind, 


‘© Making his eye the inmate of each bofom.” 


¢ His converfation was fuch as might have been expected from a 
man whofe fancy was fo creative, whofe knowledge omnifarious, 
and whofe recolleétion: fo unbounded. He combined {cholaftic 
accuracy with unaffected eafe ; condenfed and pointed, yet rich and 
perfpicuous. Were it poflible for his numerous friends by any 
energy of reminifcence to colleét his difcourfe, John Henderfon 
would be diftingutfhed asa voluminous author, who yet preferved a 


Spartan frugality of words. 
¢ In all.companies he led the converfation; yet, though he’ was 


“perpetually encircled by admirers, his fteady mind decreafed not its 


charms, by a fupercilious felf-opinion of them : nor did he aflume 
that as a right, which the wifhes of his friends rendered a duty: he 
led the converfation; for filence or diminifhed difcourfe would 
have been defervedly deemed vanity, as though he had defired to 
make his friends feel the value of his initructions from the tempo- 
rary lofs of them. But in no inftance was his fuperiority opprelflive : 
calm, attentive, and chearful, he confuted-more gracefully than 
others compliment: the tone of dogmatifm and the {mile of con- 
tempt were equally unknown to him. Sometimes indeed he raifed 
himfelf ftronger and more lofty in his eloquence, then chiefly, when 
fearful for his weaker brethren, he oppofed the arrogance of the 
illiterate deift, or the worfe jargon’ of fenfual and cold-blooded 
atheifm. The clouds of ignorance, which enveloped their under- 
ftandings, fteamed up from the pollutions of their hearts: he 
crouded his fails and bore down upon them with falutary violence. 
* But the qualities which moft exalted John Henderfon in the 
eftimation of his friends, were his high fenfe of honour, and the 
benevolence of his heart: not that honour which originates in a 
jealous love of the world’s praife, nor that benevolence which de- 
lights only in publicity of well-doing. His honour was the anxious 
delicacy of a Chriftian,; who regarded his foul as a facred pledge, 
that muft fome time be re-delivered to the almighty lender: his 
bertevolence a circle in which felf indeed might be the center, but 
all that lives was the circumference. This tribute of refpect to thy 
name 
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name and virtues, my beloved Henderfon ! is paid by ofie, who wag 
once proud to call thee tutor, who once enjoyed thy friendthip, 
and who will do honour to thy memory till his fpirit refts with 
thine: 

* By thofe who were unacquainted with John Henderfon’s chas 
tacter, it may naturally be afked, “ What teft has he left to thé 
world of the diftinguifhed talents afcribed to him ?”—-None.—I am 
however happy in having it in my power to difclofe a fentiment he 
therifhed, which, whilft it teaches humility to the proud, éxplains 
the caufe of that filence fo generally regretted. Upon my exprefling 
to him fome concern at his not having benefited mankind by the 
tefult of his deep and varied inveftigations—he replied, ** More 
men become writers from ignorance than from Knowledge.— 
Many claims to originality muft bé pronounced null, unlefs the 
authors can convict their forefathers of plagiarifm.—Let us 
think flowly and write late.” Thus the vaftnefs and variety of 
his acquirements, and the diffidence of his own mental maturity, 
alike prevented him from illuminating mankind, till death called 
him to graduate in a {phere more favourable to the range of his foar- 
ing and comprehenfive mind.— He died at Oxford in November, 
1788, in the 32d year of his age; of which univerfity for fome 
years he had been the pride and ornament.’ Pp. 110. 





A Guide to Health; being Cautions and Direéftions in the Treat: 
ment of Difeafes. Dcfigned chiefly for the ufe of Students. 
By the Rev. Fofeph Townfend; Reétor of Pewfey, Author of 
the Phyfician’s Vade Mecim, and of a ‘Fourney through Spain: 
Sve. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 


WE are much pleafed with the concluding part of our aus 


thor’s preface— 


¢ It is much to be famented that, in this enlightened age, the at- 
tention of the public fhould ftill continue to be turned towards {pe- 
cifics, when it is well known, that the fame difeafe not unfrequent? 
ly proceeds from a variety of caufes, and therefore, properly {peak- 
ing, no fpecific remedy ¢an exift: 

¢ What reafon can we aflign then for the aftonifhing, and ftilk 
increafing, demand for quack medicines and quack books ? Whence 
is it, that quack medicines and quack books are to be found, not 
inerely among the lower clafles of fociety, but in refpéctable fami- 
lies, and almoft in évery houfe? Is it, that they have a higher 

inion of fuch medicines and of fuch books, than of the judg- 
ment, the fkill, the extenfive experience, of men devoted to the 
feience ; of men, who have been regularly taught, and who are in 
the daily habit of diftinguifhing difeafes? No, certainly it is not— 


But F leave this important queftion to be anfwered by writers on om 
Jitica 
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fitical CEconomy, and in the mean time anxioufly caution the un- 
wary of being mifled by thofe who have obtained the king’s letters 


patent.’ P. Vi. 


The nofological part of this work is founded upon that of 
Dr. Cullen ; the practical obfervations are derived from the 
author’s own experience in the country,—from converfation 
with phyficians,—and from books. ‘Such is the account which 
the author gives of the origin of this work, which he thinks may 
enable the country clergy to affift their neceflitous parifhioners, 
particularly in parts of the country remote from medical afhift- 
ance. We fincerely join with our author in thinking that 
fuch an employment makes an important part of the duty of 
a clergyman refiding in the country, and that, by me 
part of his leifure to the ftudy of medicine, he may, wi 

reat caution, do: fome good ; of which the preferving poor 
Families from the rapacity of fome apothecaries, will not be 
the leatt. 

This work contains fome good practical obfervations: but 
we with that the author had been more full in his hiftory of the 
origin and progrefs of diforders, a knowledge of which is abfo- 
lutely neceflary to enable the medical practitioner to diftin- 
guifh them with any degree of accuracy. It is true that we 
are here préfented with definitions of difeafes; but as thefe 
only apply to them in their moft perfeé&t form, they, are far 
from fufficient to afcertain the nature of the greater number 
of cafes which offer themfelves in promifcuous practice. Nor 
are even the moft accurate hiftories of difeafes, with their 
methods of cure, fufhicient to direét our exertions in the ad- 
miniftration of remedies, without the obfervation of difeafes 
themfelves, and the examination of perfons who labour under 
them. It would therefore have been defirable that our author 
fhould have recommended it to fuch clergymen as are induced 
by benevolence to dedicate a part of their time to the relief 
of fick perfons, to go through, in fome meafure, a regular 
courfe of ftudy, by attending a fhort time on fome hofpital, 
and by hearing a courfe of lectures. “Without fuch an edu- 
cation we cannot advife any clergyman to venture much far- 
ther than to adminifter moderate cathartics when needful, or 
to lay on a blifter ; for if he proceeds to bleed and fweat, and 
make ufe of active medicines, according to his own judgment, 
it-is to be feared that his parifhioners will not have much 
caufe to thank him for his interference. Few things are more 
to be dreaded than that confidence which perforts, not funda- 
mentally acquainted with medicine, have in particular reme- 
dies. Though we would not advife a clergyman to go 
through the fame courfe of ftudy as is proper for a phyfician, 
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which would be confounding two profefhons which are very 
properly kept feparate,—yet he ought certainly to acquire fuch 
a competent knowledge of the different branches of medicine, 
as may. fet him above vulgar prejudices, prevent him from do- 
ing mifchief, and inftruct him when a cafe is beyond the ex- 
tent of his information, and requires the interference of the 
regular practitioner. A perfon muft have a good capacity 
who attains thefe objets in the courfe of two years entirely 


dedicated to the ftudy of medicine. 
' The chief fault which we difcover in the work before us, is, 
that ordinary or trifling remedies receive commendations 


which they by no means deferve. 


¢ Take flowers of fulphur, powders of elecampane and liquorice, 
of eich one ounce; clarified honey four ounces. A bit-as big as 
a nutmeg is to be taken three times a day. 


. © This, in the {pace of thirty years, I have prefcribed to many 
hundred patients, and in fome protracted, obftinate, and moft dif- 
treiling cafes; yet I can affirm, that in no inftance, as far as I can 
recollect, has it ever failed to cure.’ Pp. 112. 


From this relation we can only conclude that the coughs 
which fell under our author’s care were fuch as would have 


got well of themfelves. 


Speaking of chronic rheumatifm he fays, § Mercurials, with 
the volatile tincture of guaiacum, by perfeverance, may be re- 
garded as infallible in this difeafe.’ ‘Thefe are, no doubt, good 
remedies, but certainly do not deferve fo extravagant a com- 


mendation. 

Speaking of inflammation of the bowels, he mentions it as 
the practice of many eminent phyficians to give § grains of 
calomel, with one of opium, after * bleeding as occafion may 
require, and having emptied the bowels by clyfters and emol- 
lient cathartics.’. It might furely be as well to abftain from fo 
large-a dofe of calomel, when the bowels muit have been re- 
duced, by the previous inflammation, to a weak and irritable 
ftate. | 

The following obfervations on the diagnofis between inflam- 


mation of the lungs, and pain in the fide from other caufes, 
may prove ufeful— ; 


¢ The fiudent muft not be deceived by pain in the region of the 
thorax, for if there flould be no pyrexia and no cough, it is net 

pneumonia, but fpafin. : 
¢ Should any doubt remain upon his mind, after he has felt the 
pulfe, be may apply a little ether to the part affeéted, with his 
hand, which will generally relieve fpafm, if it-is in the intercoftal 
mufcles ; and let them give the patient fome magnefia with mint- 
water, 
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water, which, if the fpafm fhould arife from flatulence and an af- 
fection of the Romach, will caufe an: eruétation, and relieve the pain. 
-¢ Tam the more earneft in this caution, becaufe I have been 
witnefs to a number of miftakes, and fome of them rendered very 
tcoublefome, by the injudicious condué of ignorant practitioners.’ 
P. 121. 


Our author, however, has given the fame. definition for 
pleurify and peripnevmony, and makes a frequent hard pulfe 
to be a fymptom of both. In this he departs from Cuilen, 
whom he profeffes. to follow in the nofological part of his 
work. He at the fame time alfo departs from nature, fince 
nothing is more common than to meet with cafes of peri- 
pneumony in which the pulfe is very far indeed from commu- 
nicating the fenfation of hardnefs. No mention whatever is 
made of the peculiar purple appearance of the lips and cheeks 
which is very chara€teriftic of peripneumony. 

Our author feems much attached tp the ufe of different 
kinds of gas in a great variety of diforders, and often takes oc- 
cafion to mention the fuccefs and fkill of Dr. Thornton in 
the adminiftration of them. Speaking of hypochondriacal 


perfons, he obferves— 


‘ If to fuch patients we admjnifter the fubftances which abound 
with hydrogen, and therefore make the blood powerfully attract the 
vital air, all their fymptoms are relieved; or, if we make them in- 
{pire air enriched or fuperfaturated, if 1 may fo exprefs it, with 
oxygen gas, it has the fame effet; a genial warmth is diffufed over 
the whole fyftem, the pulfe is raifed, and the {pirits are revived.’ 
P. 292. 


We can draw no other conclufion from this paflage than 
that throwing lefs oxygen into the ftomach, or more into'the 
lungs, produces the fame. effect. This at firft view feems ra- 
ther paradoxical, and therefore in order to account for it, our 
author fophiftically, though it mult be allowed ingeniouily 
fuggelts, that, by impregnating the blood with hydrogen, you 
increafe its atrraction for oxygen, and occafion a more copious 
abforption of the latter principle as effectually, as by increa- 
fing the quantity of oxygen gas in the air infpired. ‘The plan 
of oxygenating the biood, however, by hydrogenating it, can- 
not poiflibly fucceed, fince the additional affinity and attrac- 
tion for oxygen imparted to the blood, cannot remain, after 
as much oxygen has been abforbed by the blood, as to reduce 
it to its ordinary flate. Yet we are affured that if we admini- 
fter {ubftances which abound with hydrogen ‘ a genial warmth 
is diffufed over the whole fyftem, the pulfe is raifed, and the 
{pirtts are revived.’ Mr.,‘lownfend, however, and other per- 
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fons, ate poffeffed with the idea, that thefe effects cannot take 
place unlefs the blood is oxygenated. Whereas, it is well known 
that brandy, fpirits of wine, and ether, produce thefe effe&ts 
almoft inftantaneoufly, though it muft be allowed that they con- 
tain as much hydrogen as any other fubftances in nature. There 
is little doubt that oxygen and hydrogen gaffes have proved ufe- 
ful in feveral diforders : but when we conneét all that has lately 
been written in their praife, we might be led to con- 
clude, that, either feparate or united, they are little lefs than: 
anaceas. 

The author of the work before us deferves every indulgence, 
as he feems to poffefs a mind devoted to fcience and influenc- 
ed by benevolence : the work does not appear to us, however, 
fufficiently complete to fuperfede other books of a fimilar na- 
ture. Of this its candid author appears to be fenfible, for he 
obferves in the Preface, “ If any one, not bred to fcience, 
fhould imagine, that by confulting this work, he may readily 
become his own phyfician, he miftakes my meaning.” 











MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


POLITICAL ann @CONOMICAL, 


An Addrefs to the different Claffes of Perfons in Great Britain, on 
the prefent Scarcity and High Price of Proviftons. To which is 
added an Appendix, containing a Table of the average Price of 
Wheat in every. Year, from the Year 195 to 1790, inclufive. By 
the Rev. Septimus Hodfon, M.B. Chaplain of the Afylum for Fe- 
male Orphans. Svo.. ts.6d. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


T any thing could leffen the unpleafant fenfation which attends 
the exercife of ourcritical duty, when ignorance or abfurdity call 
for occafional feverity, it would be the reflexion, that, as this feve- 
rity generally falls upon young authors, the fervice we may render 
them in future may compenfate in fome meafure the pain we are 
obliged to inflict. Unfortunately, thofe who moft want inftruétion 
are in general thofe who profit leaft from our admonitions. We 
had hopes that the writer of the prefent pamphlet, after the falutary 
advice which we had given him ona former occafion, would not 
have been in hafte to appear before the public a fecond time, before 
he had duly qualified himfelf for fuich an undertaking. Our readers 
will eafily perceive that we allude to a faft fermon publifhed by Mr. 
Hodfon, in which (in a moft fingular ftrain of eloquence) he 
‘thanked God that we were forced into the prefent war.’— We 
were 
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were teally in hopes that he would for a fhort time have retired 
from the public eyey'and’made himfelf a little acquainted with 
Blair’s Leétures, or fome elementary treatifes Gn rhetoric and gratn- 
mar.—Genius is not in the:power of every writer; but correétnefs 
of ftyle and good arrangement, almoft every man, however flender 
his abilities, may acquire. How great therefore muft be our dif- 
appointment, when in the very firft lines of this pamphlet we find 
our author perfevering inthe fame unfortunate Hibernian ftyle. 
He gravely tells us, * that this addrefs is fent out into the world with 
the fole hope of contributing fome afifance to the burdens of the 
times ;’ and that ‘ he is open to improvement in any deficiency. We 
were in hopes that he would have learned to fupply his deficiencies, 
and not to improve in them as he manifeftly has, and that he would 
have offered fome alleviation, inftead of contributing afjfance to 
the durdens of the times. 

The body of the pamphlet contains only the trite remarks which 
have occurred in every converfation circle on the caufes of the pre- 
fent {carcity ; but interfperfed occafionally with abfurd affertions, 
fuch as that ‘ the bakers, in the metropolis at leafi, are undoubtedly 
carrying on their trade at this time #o a lofs.’—-Not to dwell on the 
ambiguity and awkwardnefs of the expreflion, no perfon, converfant 
with trade, will believe any fet of tradefmen fo infane as to perfevere 
in a bufinefs, which brought nothing but lofs ; and no perfon, con- 
verfant with the circumftances of this clafs of men, can be igno- 
rant that fuch a proceeding muft neceflarily bring immenfe num- 
bers of them into the Gazette; the fame is afferted of many of the 
retail butchers,—an affertion which, for the above reafons, no think- 
ing perfon can believé. No medical man too can agree in the fen- 
timent that ‘ bran alone has a fattening quality.’—It is proved by 
innumerable experiments that dran alone, the fimple fkin or mem- 
brane which inclofes the farina, is not nutricious ; and where. ani- 
mals, as poultry, or fwine, occafionally fubfift upon what is called 
bran, the nutriment, is derived from the fmall quantity of farina 
which adheres to it ; and even then a large proportion is neceflary for 
their fupport. We moft cordially, however, agree with our au- 
thor, when he recommends ‘ the difufe of hair-powder,’ and we 
hope that what he fo ftrenuoufly enforces.to others, he fets an ex- 
ample of in his own perfon. 


* It takes more than two pounds of meal to make one pound of 
ftarch; the average confumption of powder with both fexes is one 
pound a week, the full allowance of bread to each perfon is one 
pound per day; one pound of flour makes more than a pound of 
bread ;—at a very under calculation 300,000 perfons have taken 
out their licence to wear powder,—the number of the military and 
of other perfons exempted in the act of parliariient will at leait 
amount to §0,000 more. ‘Thus then by wholly leaving off the ule 

Cait. Rey. Vou, XVI. Fanuary, 1799. H of 
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of hair-powder 700,000 perfons would be fed with a full allowance: 
of bread one day in feven. This eftimate is made at.an extremely : 
low rate ; for 63lbs. af meal_makes but, 94lbs..of ftarch ;—+14lbs' 
of flour muft by the affize of, bread fettled by the lord mayor make 
r7lbs! 6 oz. of bread;—the average confumption of powder. is alfe 
greater than at the rate here takew;——the number of perfons who 
wear powder probably exceeds that whieh is here given;—and the 
confumption of bread without wafte of one perfon with another is, 
fefs than 1lb. per day. So that bread {for 100,000 perfons more” 
may be added without any exaggeration.’ P. 25. 3 


The author, in our opinion, is not equally fortunate, when he re- 
commends abftinencé from foups, ftews, &¢.—We have always’ 
confidered thefe as.a very faving form of diftributing provifions, 
and we apprehend it is generally found fo in hofpitals, workhoufes, : 
&c. We have alfo our doubts whether the-affertion is well-found-' 
ed, that— the higheft ranks of people abftain from luxuries, that 
there may be the greater plenty of neceffaries for the poor.’ , 

We greatly object to the frequent ufe of the‘name of Gop in this- 
pamphlet. * Thou fhalt not take the name of the Lord thy God: 
in vain,’ isthe divineé-commandment ; and certainly if not irreve- 
rently ufed, that name’ is often annece/ar ily introduced in the courfe 
of thefe pages. The following words will alfo, in the ears of fome of 
our author’s brethren, found a little too jacobinical—* In the middle 
of the laft century the people took up afms againft the tyranny and 
opprefion of the then king, Charles . They fucceeded in their 
warfare, and brought the king to punifhment.’ Not to notice the 
harfhnefs of the preceding w ords, we would only obferve, that the 
liturgy of our church fpeaks of the martyrdom, and not of the pe 
nifament of king Charles T. 

We ‘have taken the liberty of recommending to our site a 
little attention both to the rules of rhetoric and grammar; and we 
muft ‘add that in this fhort pamphlet we have met with fome def- 
ciencies in both, in which we hope our author will not continue to 
improve. * The quantity ef ftock brought to market exceed the 
quantity, &c.” is undoubtedly: falfe concord. ¢ Sufpicion of mal- 
practice i is much better founded in tie dealing out the fupply, &c.’ 
is not‘good grammar, if we may credit Dr. Lowth, who fays that the 
article “fhould never precede the participle without being followed by 
the particle of .* While he chufes not to hazard an aflertion where 
the evil exiits,’ is not correct, and there is certainly a word or two 
wanting to make the fentence clear and unambiguous. We could 
have wifhed alfo that @¢ divine had given-us a better {pecimen of his 
library, than by a long quotation-from Trufler’s Chronology !! 


Confideratica¥ 
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Confiderations on the Scarcity and high Prices of Bread-corn and 
Bread at the Market ; Juggefting the Remedies in a Series of Let- 
ters; fitft printed. in the Cambridge Chronicle, and /uppofed. to 
be written by Governor Pownall.~ 8vo. 25. Wilkies. 1795. 


The writer of thefe letters, Mr. Pownall, lives about twenty 
miles from Cambridge, in a country which, during the courfe of 
laft year, was much agitated by the alarms on the high price of pro- 
vifions. For the benefit of his neighbours he drew up his thoughts 
on'this fubjeét, and fent them: to the Cambridge Chronicle; but, 
though they were anonymous, fo little pains were taken to difguife 
the. author, that he perhaps would have done wifer by giving with 
his name a greater degree of refpectability to his letters. He takes 
care to tell his readers in more places than one, that he is a gen- 
tleman. Speaking pf*a fort of bread, he fays it is fo good, ¢ that 
we gentry hereabouts propofe to ufe it in our own families, and 
at our own tables: I myfelf do this.’ Left any one, from the ftyle 
and manner ef writing, fhould have been miftaken in his conjeQures, 
it is faid in another place,—* In the year 1773 1 brought into the 
houfe of commons, and carried through the houfe a bill to regulate 
the exportation and importation of corn.’ It was affectation there- 
fore in the publifher to give his conjectures in the title-page, which 
are made {till more ridiculous by his preface, which we have not 
the leaft doubt comes from the fame pen as the letters; for in the 
firit page he tells us, that he has had Mr. Pownall’s permiflion to 
collect the letters, and to announce him publicly as the author. 

Inftead of colleéting-the letters, which had their ufe in the firft 
mode of publication, it might perhaps have been better if the 
writer had revifed his work, and, in announcing himfelf as the au- 
thor, had taken care to correct many carelefs and vulgar expreflions, 
which are very excufable in a weekly paper. The inftances of 
egotifin might have been omitted. Due attention would neceflarily 
have been paid to grammar; and the almoft perpetual error in the 
ufe of the participle would have been avoided.—Such a fentence as 
this would hardly have efcaped his eye.- * As the law, which was 
propofed to proteét the legal dam had not the fortune to be made 
law, there was no law to prevent fuch exportation, be the prices 
what they may ;” and in fhort he would not have been offended with 
the lime labor et mora, when he confidered, that even.on a com- 
mon fubject, from one who appeals fo frequently to +s gentility, 
we expect to fee fome traces of a liberal education. 

But the fubje& is here of more importance than the ftyle, and 
from the experience of the writer fome ufeful information may be 
derived. He confiders the fhare which the farmer, baker, miller, 
merchant have in creating the alarm,—is convinced, that the affize 
on the baker is of no ufe, unlefs other regulations are inforced on 


the mealman,—and is by no means contented with the prefent mode 
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of boulting corn, which in his opinion enhances the price of , 
vifions. Weare not inclined to agree with him in all his pofitions, 
and Jeaft of all on the propofed interference with the internal ma- 
nagement of the mill; and indeed we have our doubts whether the 
public would be worfe ferved if the baker, as is the cafe with other 
trades, was left entirely to himfelf. We will leave our author, 
however, to {peak for himfelf in fumming up the chief contents of 
his letters.— 


‘ Although fuch regulations in, and fuch encouragements of agri- 
culture were introduced, as would tend to create an home-produce 
more abundant than the ordinary confumption could take off, as was 
formerly the cafe; yet, if fuch home-produce was permitted to be 
exported, bey ond what the country could fpare, the people might 
ftill experience the diftrefs of a fcarcity. Further, although regula- 
tions were made by law which would_prevent. fuch undue exporta- 
tion; yet this ‘would not be fufficient to maintaining a quantity 
equal to the fupply of the confumption, if a wafte of the bread- 
flour was permitted to take place, efpecially in times approaching. 
to fcarcity, by diverting great part of it to other ufes than the food 
of man. But ftill if all this was prevented by proper laws, yet all 
this would not come up to a fufficient effect of remedy, if the miller- 
mealman be {till permitted to continue, for the purpofe of enhancing 
his profits, the perverfion of the meal by undue divifions of it inte 
flour, as defcribed in thefe letters; and if the baker be permitted te 
make from the flour fo divided, only two forts of bread for fale, 
neither of them’ being what they ought to be, or what they purport 
to be: but one fort a brown bread not fufficient in its nature for the 
nourifhment of a labouring man, nor in quantity (was it of fuffici- 
ent nourifhment) fufficient for general confumption ; the other fort 
a dearer bread although not a better, than ought to be made for fale 
to the bulk of the people; by which management the people are 
deceived and led, or rather forced, into the habit of eating the 
white, or wheaten bread, as it is called, at a higher price than their 
wages can afford. 

‘ This letter repeats, that if this be permitted to go on, and go- 
vernment does not bring forward fome regulations of law to prevent 
or remedy it, the diftrefs of an high price of bread muft at all times 
be felt, and clamours always ready to break out, in a certain degree; 
but upon every rife of the price of corn, will be excited repeatedly 
to fuch infergent demands of redrefs, as have been experienced of 
late. Which difpofition, however, repeatedly reprefied by force, 
may yet, like fteel, be hammered into a temper of refiftance and re- 
coi}, which will not and cannot by any force be kept down. 

‘ But further; were even thefe meafures regulated by an affize goe 
ing over the whole manufacture of bread, over the miller’s part as 
well as over the baker’s, fo as that bread, fuch as it was -formerly, 

fhould 
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fhonld be ‘again reduced to a proportion with the price of the 
grain on one hand, and to the rate of wages on the other, which is 
the real and only remedy thus far; yet if fome meafures are not 
taken ‘to break the practice of foreftalling ; to diffolve the monopoly 
of the grain; and to counteract the command of the market, which 
is now fuppofed to be at the mercy of the great farmers, the corn- 
faétors, and mealmen; every other regulation made will be merely 
deluding the people, and can have no effeét but the bad one of ren- 
dering them els and lefs difpofed to fubmit to promifed remedies in 


future.’ P. 49. 


As the government is now employed in taking meafures for re- 
dreffing the complaints in different parts of the couatry, it will 
doubtlefs avail itfelf of the information to be derived from this 
writer ;—-and, as he was fo much concerned in making,the.corn- 
laws, his opinion upon them muft be imprefled upon the reader in 
a degree fuited to its importance. : 


‘ He therefore, although he framed the prefent fyftem of our 
corn-laws, is free to declare, that this fyftem, formed for other cir- 
cumftances, can .no longer anfwer its purpofe under the prefent. 
Cobbling and mending will only add confufion and obftruction to 
imperfection : no half-meafure will do. The fyftem muft be to- 
tally changed. Nothing now but a Free Marr of corn and grain 
can give an affured, uniform, adequate fupply of bread-corn and 
bread to the country.’ P, $7. 


On Monopoly and Reform of Manners. 8vo. 1s. 6d Faulder. 1795, 


The author tells. us, in his Preface, that he threw together the 
hints in this pamphlet, in hafte in three days; and thefe hints .re- 
late to fome of the moft important topics which can agitate a 
Britifh: parliament. The tradefman in Cheapfide is cenfured for 
not living in: his kitchen,'as his grandfather did half a century ago; 
bankers’ daughters, farmers’ daughters, and fervants drefs too well ; 
fervants are very infolent; butchers ride in their coaches; farms are 
too'large ; thefe and fimilar circumftances are the evils complained 
of, while the writer in his abufe of prefent times and prefent man- 
ners does not look to the other fide of the pitture, and examine 
fome traits, in which we poflibly may have the advantage over our 
anceftors.. To. fupprefs *thefe evils, taxes on lace and muflin, on 
filk ftockings, qn fervants out of livery, on dogs, &c. are reconi- 
mended: and from the {pecimen here given us of the writer’s po~ 
htical talents, we cannot but recommend to him, inftead of three 
days, to keep his next pamphlet three ycars in his clofet; or per- 
haps he will do better to follow the Horatian rulem=°;* ; 


Nonumque prematur in annuin. 
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Some, Information refpecting the Ufe of Indian Corn: eolle&ed from 
the Papers of Mr. Winthorp and Mr. Howard ; with Ob/ervations 
from Mr. Parmentier, on the Ufe of Potatoes in Bread; and Mr. 
Doffie’s DireEtions for the making of Bread in private Families. 
Sve. 1s. Baldwin, 1795. 


The information contained in this pamphlet is taken from the 
papers of Mr. Winthorp, i in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, and of 
Mr. Howard, in the Memoirs of Agriculture, from Mr. Parmen- 
tier’s Differtation on Nutritive Vegetables, and from the works of 
other ceconomical writers. The editor prefumes that, at this time, 
when wheat-flour is fcarcely procurable at any price, this attempt to 
make known the different methods of preparing bread from other 
grain, and from certain roots, may be. fubfervient to the public 
good ; and he hopes that the heads of families, and efpecially the 
clergy, and country gentlemen, will direct their houfekeepers to 
make famples of the different kinds of bread here deferibed, and to 
inftrucét fuch of the induftrious poor, in their refpective neighbour- 
hoods, as are willing to learn, how to prepare fuch bread themfelves. 
We can recommend the pamphlet as containing much ufeful in- 
formation ’on thefe fubjeéts. Individuals feem eager to do their duty 
in this time of fcarcity;—and we hope that the legiflature will not be 
backward in devifing fome general effective plan to make Great 
Britain feed its own inhabitants, .w ithout the precarious and expen- 
five affiftance of importation. 


Confiderations on the prefent Sate of England ond France. By Sir 
Richard Mufgrave, Bart. Member of the Irifh Parliament. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1796. 


Thus the baronet begins— 


¢ As that bright luminary the fun, which gives vital energy ta 
all nature, is apt to exhale clouds, mifts, and vapours, which -at 
times check his genial influence; and as it engenders ftorms and 
tempefts, which threaten the exiftence of the inhabitants of our 

lobe which it fertilizes, fo our glorious conftitution, the fource of 
unparalleled profperity to the fubjects of it, too often kindles a 
{pirit of faction, which render them unhappy, and /eem to indicate 
the fhortnefs of its duration,’ Pp, 1. 
A writer of old began his poem in as fine a mannér— 
Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum: 
and. the obfervation of Horace on this fuperb exordium is equally 
applicable to the pamphlet before us. 

The government of France is called a demonarchy; a long ftory 
is toltt nf the:defigns of the French at all times to obtain univerfal 
monarchy $ furious inveétives are made againft the jacobins in 
f England ad intice se: wows y of the war are infifted on; and the 
oe a ae conclufion 
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conclufion like the beginning will give a tolerable idea of the au- 
thor’s talents and fentiments— 


‘ On the whole, we may conclude, that: it would be rath and 
impolitic to think of making peace at this critical time, when we 
are on the point of attaining every objeé&t for which we entered 
into the war. By inducing the continental powers to unite and 
rally round England, we ‘have obliged France to exhauft her im- 
menfe refources, with which, if managed ceconomically, fhe might 
have conquered all Europe. Her two great armies on the Rhine 
are fo completely routed and difperfed, that they never can aflem- 
ble; fhe cannot raife more troops, as her fubjects, difgufted with 
their tyrants, are on the tip-toe of rebellion ; infomuch, that her 
executive government is furrounded with an army, to proteét them 
from the rage of the populace. It is.more than probable, that in 
a few months, fhe will be vifited by fuch a famine, as no natiort 
ever experienced, as her agriculture has been neglected, and fhe has 
neither money nor manufactures to tempt other nations to fupply 
her with corn. As many of the confederates, harafled and ex- 
haufted by the war, have made peace, our minifters have wifely 
formed an alliance with two of the greateft powers in Europe, who 
have already afforded us.the moft efficient affiftance. As her navy 
is reduced to the loweft ftate, and muft daily grow worfe, we have 
a certain profpect of completely getting poffeflion of her Weft 
India iflands, which muft end in her ruin, and yield us inexhaufti- 
ble fources of commercial wealth, by making her, and many other 
nations, tributary to us for their rich productions with which fhe 


fupplied them.’ Pp. 42. 


In this farrago we are forry.to be compelled to obferve fome 
things, which, however they may fuit the climate of Ireland, and 
may not be ‘deemed unworthy of a member of the Irith houfe of 
commons, ought not to have fullied the dignity of the Englifh 
prefs.’ On {peaking of the Jate trials for high treafon, an infinuation 
is thrown out on juries in general, which, however they may be 
applicable to thofe in Ireland, Jeaft of .all can be fixed on the late 
juries for the caufes mentioned at the Old Bailey. The jurymen, we. 
underitand, were men of confiderable property and refpectability : the 
foreman, fo far from coming under the idea of being fuppofed 
‘ from their line of life incapable of attaining any fuperior degree 

f intellectual excellence,’ completed the ufual education of an 
Englith gentleman at one of our univerfities. ‘ Had the delinquents,’ 
fays the baronet,.‘ been ‘indi@ed for a confpiracy inftead of high 
treafon, they would certainly have been convicted: no perfon can 
doubt of the guilt at leaft of fome of thofe who were tried.’ What 
teafoning is this? Certain men were found innocent of one crime ; 
and an author has the infolence to fay that; if they had been trjed 
for another, they would have been certainly convicted. Mind, all 

H 4 would 
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would have been convicted: yet in the next fentence it appears that 
the guilt only of fome of them is indubitable. It is not our bufi- 
nefs to-interfere when the country has in the moft folemn manner 
decided a queftion which depends not on theories but on faéts, 
and thofe fats of the higheft importance: but when an author can, 
after fucha decifion, call the perfons cleared of all guilt delinquents, 
and affert of thofe perfons now living at large in the world, that 
they are guilty of high crimes, we fhould be unworthy of the 
place we occupy, if we did not hold out fuch {fpecimens of reafon- 
ing and language to the:contempt which they deferve, 

Not content with fpeaking in this ill-founded manner of perfons 
who have been tried, our baronet more rafhly and injudicioufly 
flings about, his firebrands, and paffes fentence on a perfon under 
confinement,.and brands him before his trial with the name of cone 
{pirator and jacobinical agent. Such conduét cannot be permitted 
to pafs without cenfure in the republic of letters: but for obvious 
reafons we forbear at fuch a time as this to make farther comments 
on it, left we might increafe the evil and make this Review the ve- 
hicle of the baronet’s fcandal, 

On the fmailer faults in this performance we will not expatiate. 
It is hardly worth while to iaform the baronet that’ Mentz is on one 
and Manheim on the other fide of the Rhine; that the Venetians 
by no means agree with him in his pofition, ‘ that no regular govern-. 
ment could ever exift in a republic,’ as they boaft that their repub-. 
lican conftitution has been lefs expofed to convulfions or enormities 
than any government in Europe: but from the general tenor of 

the work before us, we cannot fuppofe that its author is very fo- 
jicitous abowt accuracy in either hiftory, geography, or grammar. . 


A Letter to the Officers of the Army under Orders for, or that 
may hereafter be Jent, to the Weft Indies, om the Means of 
preferving Health, and preventing that fatal Difeafe the Yellow 
Fever. By Stewart Henderfon, Surgeon of his Majefty’s goth 


Reg. of Foot; and many Years a Surgeon in the Royal Nay. 
Svo. Od. Stockdale. 1795. 


The author of this little pamphlet claims the attention of thofe 
to whom he addreffes himfelf, on the grounds of having had, dur- 
ing the /af# war, the experience of eight years’ practice in the Weft 
India iflands. He very properly urges the importance of a pre- 
ventive fyftem, and confiders in that view the articles of diet 
cleanlinefs, and the fupply of pure air to the different parts of the 
fhip in which foldiersare embarked for a Weft India voy age. There 


is nothing new in what is advanced, though there can be na 
doubt of the propriety of it. 


‘ To prevent the attack of this fever, all fiimulating powers 
pitt be carefully avoided, fuch as violent exercife in the fun-; ta 


x eat 
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eat {paringly of animal food, and drink moderately of wine, not ex- 
ceeding a pint of Madeira in the day, and no ardent {pirits ; if 
pofible, avoid being expofed to the night air: but when duty ob- 
liges you, take cafe to be warm cloathed; a glafs of tinéture of 
bark, and fmoaking a fégar, will be ufeful on thefe occafions, like- 
wife a fire near you when it can be done: but the great and bedt 
preventive will be, temperance and regularity of living,’ — P. 9. 


Fads for the Confideration of the Public at large, on the high Price 
of Meat, frewing the real Caufe of the Jame, 8ve, 6d. Rix 


vingtons. 1795." . 


This pamphlet is defigned to repel an accufation brought bya 
writer who is here ftyled the ‘ philanthropic cutting dutcher,’ and 
who, it feems, has-accufed the wholefale butchers of having pre- 
vented the country graziers from fending their cattle to market, and 
thus keeping provifions at a high price. The publication appears 
in confequence of a refolution pafled at a meeting of the wholefale 
butchers im June laft. 


A Few Words in favour of the Britifa Conflitution, by one of the 
People, 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1796. : 


¢ When the acute logician winds through the labyrynthean mazes 
of .his art, and from eftablifhed premifes, purfues by impercepti- 
ble gradation, the chain of his deduétions, link by link, the un- 
lettered auditory, fixed in mute and motionlefs aftonifhment, be- 
hold him, wondering, like Gold{fmith’s villagers, that, “ one {mail 
head could carry all he knew.” The philofopher, whofe life has 
pafled away, in refearches after thofe {prings of aétion in the hu- 
man foul, which are intended to conftitute the bafis of his meta- 
phyfical fyftem, burfts on the learned world in all the {plendour of 
meridian day, and foaring untreftrained, through all the regions of 
wild and novel theories, like the eccentric comet in its tranfit, on 
all fides marks his paffage with a meteor blaze.’ Pp. 5. 


What then? We will take the .author’s words in the middle of his 
work, and ‘ allow for the defects of a youthful pen, unhacknied in 
the paths of literature :’ but we can by no means go farther with 
the author ; and he muft pardon us for making a very different ufe 
of his reflections, from that which he recommends in the follow- 
ing words—‘ The inference to be drawn from this reflection is, 
that, as a well intended and concife explanation of the rife, the pro- 
grefs, and the form of the Britifh conftitution, this pamphlet is not 
deftitute of claims. to the patronage of a generous and’ impartial 
public.’ Though the public is. courted continually by the moft 
flattering titles,‘ my noble countrymén, my generous countrymen, 
my friends,’ and the author is fo wonderfuily clear in. hig congep- 
tions; that he * can fpeak with a degree. of certainty amounting to 
aflertion,’ we can almoft ‘ fpeak with a degree of certainty 

: amount 
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amoung to affertion,’ that the-public will with good reafon look 
upon the work before us, as. mere trafh and idle declamation. 


Obfervations on the Petitions for Peace, and a Review of their 
Claim to Public Notice, occafoned by a Refufal of the Chief 
Magiftrate of Liverpool, te call together the Inhabitants to confi- 
der fA N. eceffity of 2 Petition to the Throne for Peace. By Cuth- 
bert Wilkinfon. 8v0. 15. Richardfon, 1795. 


The writer of thefe Obfervations, in a very difpaffionate way, re- 
marks on the improper conduét of the chief magiftrate of Livere 
pool, and on the inconfiftency of thofe of the inhabitants who, 
thorigh the avowed friends to meafures of a pacific tendency, yet 
promoted the counter-petition which went the length of recom. 
‘mending the continuance of a ruinous war. As the difpute how- 
éver is-of a local nature, and the fubjeé in fore degree out of date, 
Mr. Wilkinfon’s obfervations can only intereft thofe who had a 
share in the tranfactions alluded to. 


Hints refpedting the Diftreffes of the Poor, 8vo. 15, 6d. Dilly, 
"4795+ | 

Both the defign and execution of this publication are highly 
commendable. After dwelling on the preffing wants of the poor at 
this feafon ‘of fcarcity, and imploring their natural guardians, the 
opulent, to become the perfonal witneffes of the {traits to which the 
dearnefs of every article of fubfiftence has reduced them, the 
author concludes with making a collection of receipts for their be- 
nefit, Many: of thefe however are already very generally known 
and practifed, particularly the addition of potatoes ta wheat flour in 
making bread, 


Hints for the Relief of the Poor, by fuggefing how they may pros 
cure a cheap and comfortable Subfiftence in Times of Scarcity. 8vo. 
3a. Debrett. 1795. . 


Another well-meant, and fenfible fcheme, for alleviating the 
diftreffes of the poor. The author infifts that our difficulties arife 
lefs from adtual fearcity, than from the habitual unwillingnefs of 
the lower clafs of people to confent to any kind of /udfitute for, 
wheaten bread, even though what is recommended fhould be 
equally wholefome and nourifhing. ‘The culinary receipts at the 
conclufion have been inferted in the public papers under the fan¢ction 
of vice-admiral Waldegrave. 


: 


A Dialogue upon the Two Bills now depending in Pa liament rela- 
tive to the Rights of the rma Tranfcribed by William Wilfon; 
Safper’s Brother. Sve. 15. 6d. Owen. 1995. 


Mr. Worthy attacks Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration in all its parts ; 


Mr. Plyant makes a poor defence; and Mr. Meanwell is la 
0 
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of ‘courfe to ‘acqitiefce in Mr. Worthy’s fentiments. As a fum- 
mary of tlie chief things which in common converfation muft “be 


brought frequently forward againft Mr, Pitt, this pamphlet is not 
_ without merit. 


A Memento or Warning to the People of England on the Two Bills 
relating to Treafon and Sedition, now pending in Parliament 
_ Bve, 6d. Jordan. 1795. 


~The ufual topics aré brought forward againft the two bills. The 
ptopriety of pafling them is no longer within the fphere of criti- 
cifm, and we wait in gommon with all true lovers of their country, 
iri anxious expectation to fee whether the effeéts deprecated in this 
. pamphlet reft on mere conjecture, or are the neceffary confequences 
of the new fyftém of government. 


Narrative of M. de Chaumereix, who efcaped fromthe Maffacres of 
‘Aurai and Vannes, afier the Expedition of Quiberen. With Ob- 
fervations on the: Public Opinion in Brittany. To which is added 
a Profpedtus for Pafigraphy, or, Firft Elements of the Art of 
Printing and Writing in a Language to be underftocd in all 

Languages without Tranflation. 8vo. 15. 6d, Debrett. 1795. 


M, de Chaumereix was eye-witnefs of fome of the calamities 
attendant on the unfortunate expedition to Quiberon. The fate 
of the emigrants every feeling mind muft regret; but atthe 
fame time we cannot fay, that it appears from the pamphlet before 
us, that on furrensering to their enemies they had any reafon to 
expect a fufpenfion of the laws in their behalf. A dialogue is faid 
to have taken place before the emigrants laid down their arms, be- 
tween Hoche and Sombreuil, in which the former declared that 
they fhould be treated as prifoners of war: and it is alfo faid that 
the two generals agreed on the terms of capitulation, which, how- 
ever, do not appear to have been made with the ufual ceremonies, and 
the unfortunate victims of the expedition were expofed to, the 
refentment of their country, The events of each day fubfequent to 
the fuppofed treaty, as far as the author was eye-w itnefs of. them, 
are related in an affecting manner: the prifoners {ubmitted to their 
fate witi: magnanimity, and our author was delivered by the fin- 
gular interference of his friends. 

We have read fo much of French executions and marvellous 
efcapes, that they ceafe to excite in us the fame _intereft, which 
might be expected from the firft perufal of {uch dreadful trage- 
dies :—but, as our author is a decided enemy to the prefent goveri- 
ment in France, we were more ftruck by his obfervations on the 


{tate of the republican atmy, than by any other saa of his pam- 
phiet. 


‘ The army of general Hoche confifted only of feven or eight 
8 thoufand 
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thoufand men.—I paid great attention in remarking. the {pirit 
that reigned in it. The war being prolonged, has actually con. 
firmed, what was foretold by many enlightened men, that the 
army would by degrees become more abftracted from political 

ueftions, and that military ideas would eventually predominate, 

hus the clubs and orators that eccafioned general Dumouriez’s 
defpair, are no longer to be feen. St. Juft eftablifhed in 1793, in 
the army of Alface, a difcipline which the commiffioners of the 
convention. fince perfected in all the armies of the republic. The 
code of this triumvirate would have aftonifhed Frederick him. 
felf—The foldiers obeying thefe terrible laws is a prodigy, which 
can no otherwife be explained than by the concourfe of ideas of 
liberty and their country, which fortifies command, and thofe 
ideas of equality which foftens the difference of ranks ! 

¢ The prefence of the commiffioners of the convention, in the 
armies has contributed ftill more to maintain that difcipline ; it hag 
reduced their generals to a fimple execution of the plan traced by 
the committee of war.—Every thing that could give them in- 
fluence was in the hands of the commiflioners.— The confequence 
has been, that thefe generals, without confideration, without power, 
paffing from one army to another, have not communicated to any 
their own particular opinions, and nothing has remained but that 
national fentiment which has fo ftrongly attached the foldiers to 
the defence of their country.’ Thus has the convention known 
how to avoid the dangers which ruined the Roman fenate. No 
dependance ought therefore to be placed on the interventian of the 
army relative to the form of government; obedient to the pre- 
vailing power, it has only one view, and that is for peace. Many 
ardent and ambitious individuals may regret the rapid and _ brilliant 
chances of the war, but the officers pant after the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of their ranks, and the foldiers of the requifition burn to 
re-enter their native home.—And thofe eight hundred thoufand 
men, whofe reaction in the interior appears fo alarming for the 
prefent government, will be eafily reduced to the ordinary ftate of 


peace.’ P. 43. 
Pr Ora’ rei ye a eG 


The Loufiad. Canto V. and Laft. By Peter Pindar, E/q. 4t0, 
2s. 6d. Walker. 1796. 


A loufe, we have heard, is a very prolific animal, and Peter Pin- 
dar’s loufe may be brought in proof of the affertion. It has now 
produced five Cantos, and, in the fame, ftrain (for verfes like Peter's, 
fome of which his opponents will fay are not worth the ‘ tkip of a 
Joufe,’ coft him not much trouble) might be prolonged to fifty 
more, In this Canto, after the affair of the fhaving is triumphantly 


concluded, ‘the loufe {peechifieth, and giveth a wonderful hiftory of 
himfelf, 
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himfelf, his family, and misfortune.—Loufe proveth the faperiér 
antiquity of his race-to that of kings—the K——~ in wrath giveth 
loufe the lie, and endeavoureth his deftruétion—Zephyr, trem- 
bling at his danger, fuddenly beareth him off to the celeftial regi- 
ons, and converteth him into a ftar, difcovered foon after by the 
great Dr. Herfchell, and baptized by him, in compliment to his 
majelty, the Georgium fidus.’—Verily, this is the longeft Joz/e-lad- 
der we ever heard of. Ae 


The Cap. A Satiric Poem. Including moft_of the Dramatic Writ- 
ets of the prefent Day. By Peter Pindar, Efg. 40. 2s. Ridg- 
way. 1795. . ) , 


The name of Peter Pindar has been -purloined for the purpofe 
of promoting the fale of this:production ; but the chara¢teriftic hu- 
mour of the facetious bard was a theft far above the reach.of this 
author’s genius. Here vulgar fcurrility is the forry fubftitute of 
wit, and perfonal abufe ufurps the place of fatire. The poetical 
and moral merit of this piece are worthy of each other. From a 
number of verfes equally good, we fhall give the few following cou- 
plets— 





¢ Next Kemble came, I.’ P. with brazen front, 

Sure in his heart that Lodoifea’d done't.’” P., 21, 

“ Fortune make Folly her peculiar care,””— 

Shun dullne/s, and thy fo/ly’ll bring to bear.’ p. 26. 

% came, 

Stupid alike :—-Outron’s p’rhaps the ftrongeft claim.’ 
ee 98, 





* Cumberland, who her aid had long forfworn, 
With Jephfon, Greathead, Richardion, was gone.’ Pp. 37. 


« But now, this Cap I hope none here’ll repine, 
That I, (tho’ all deferve) for one defign—” . 38, 


Saint Guerdun’s Well. A Poem. 8vo. 15. © Jackfon. Dumfties. 
1795¢ 

To this little poem the following notice is prefixed—‘ In this 
ifland (meaning, we fuppofe, Great Britain) are many wells or 
{prings, which a ruftic never paffes withoutan oblation. For the 
fource of this cuffom the writer of this piece has made no fearch. 
Fiction fupplied his indolence with St. Guerdun’s Well, and its fim- 
ple ftory.’ It is an arduous tafk to invent a ftory, and it is owing 
probably to the author of this tale not being fupported by any 
hints, or traditionary legends, that his poem is uninterefting, 
though he feems to poflefs powers of :verfification fufficient to have 
told a ftory of this kind poetically, had he had a good ftory to 
tell. He has taken too an unwarrantable liberty in mixing the 
lyric and dramatic with the narrative form. . | 
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The Comic Adventures of Satan and Peter Pindar, in Epifiles, from 
» Mant Rachel to Aunt Trebitha. Dedicated tothe worthy Inhabite 
ants of Cornwall. By an Ex-Etonian. 8vo. is. Allen anf 


Weft. 1795. 


Aunt Rachel writes with eafe, {pirit, and vivacity ; and though 
fhe may not be able to fubftantiate her claim of relationfhip to the 
modern Pindar, fhe plainly proves her thorough acquaintanee 
with his father. 


Touchftone ; or, the Apalyfis of Peter Piader, with Curfory Remarks 
on fome Modern Painters, Sc. 8vo. 15. 6d. Crofby. 1795. 


Miferable_rhimes, neatly printed. 


The Miffionary: a Poem. To which\are ‘fubjoined Hints on the Pro 
pagation tf the Gofpel at home and abr vad. Refpecifullp-inferibe 
ed'to the new Miffionary Societies. Svoi 6d. Buttons ¢ 17954" 


The benevolent defign of this poem, and the fpirit of piety\and 
Chriftian zeal which breathes throughout it, might fuffciently re- 
commend a performance of lefs poetical merit.—The * Hints on 
Miffions,’ which are fubjoined to the poem, are worthy of the at- 
tention of all the focieties engaged in. the. propagation of the cofpel. 


‘ Whoever looks around upon the Chrift‘an world,’ fays our au- 
thor, ‘ and obferves ‘the great variety of abfurd and contradiétory 
opinions which prevail in it, muft furely, if: he poffets any fenfibility, 
drop a tear over the weaknefs and depravity.ofthe human mind; yet 
that fpirit of party, which more. or lefs infects every. feé&, has been 
perhaps productive of more evil than any of thofe ridiculous opi- 
nions. 

* Fools and tyrants, for many centuries, laboured to reduce the 
religious notions of mankind to the itandard of theit own; but the 
world feems at laft fufficiently convinced of the madnefs of the at 
tempt. Perfect unanimity of fentiment, and uniformity of wor- 
fhip, are by no means neceflary i in the prefent ftate, and would in- 
deed preclude the exercife of virtues;of more importance—Chriftian 
charity and. forbearance. 

* But there is a unity of far more confequence, and which is recom- 
mended in the ftrongeft terms by ail the facred writers—a unity of 
heart, fpirit, and defig ign,—from the prevalence of which the ‘greateft 
advantages may be expected to true religion. 

‘I will explain this by an inflance—that particular inftance 
which led to the reflection. It feems as if providence was exciting 
among different denominations a {pirit of laudable emulation, in an 
attempt for a wider propagation of the gofpel, which, if it fhould 
fucceed, may produce effects infinitely better than the regonciling 
all men to one creed, or the fame liturgy; and probably, ufher in 
that golden age of chriftianity, which we.call the millennium. 


‘ In that period, I believe moft parties of Chriftians expeét their 
own 
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own peculiar fentiments to prevail, but perhaps they may be mif- 
taken. Perhaps more glory may redound to God from the uniort” 
of Chriftians of different fentiments, as to the circumftantials of re+* 
ligion, in the grand defign\of promoting his glory, the falvation of 
mankind, and the common intereft of chriftianity,. while. they con~ 
tinue to differ in fmaller points, than if they were perfectly of the 
fame fentiments: indeed, were they once united in affection as they 
ought to be, I am perfuaded their differences would imperceptibly 
melt away ; they would gradually approach truth and’ each ‘other, 
and forget their particular interefts in that of Chriit. Happy day, 
and bleifed the men that live to fee it!” P. 1 $. mie 

The author then ftates his defign, which is a union of all fects 
and parties by nreans' of a congrefs‘ of: delegates from the whole of 
the focieties alreatly eftablifhed, for the purpofe-of diffufing chrif- 
tianity over the uhenlightened parts of the world ; and‘concludes his 
enumeration of the advantages which might be expected’ to refuit 
from their united labours, by the ‘following excelient cbfervation— 

‘ The laft advantege (but not the leaft) that J would mention as tef 
be expected from fuch a congrefs is—that good men of various de- 
nominations, when they came to be united in this connection would 
find, perhaps to their mutual furprize, that their differences were 
lefs than they fuppofed—that ‘they hada common intereft—and that 
they all meant the fame thing.’ P. 22. C Inart £1 


Private Life, a Moral Rhapfody. Written at a Gentleman's Country 
Refidence. By Henry Moore. 410. 15.64. Law. 1795. 


Though this poem boafts of no original ideas, or glowing imagery, 
it prefents thofe moral fentiments which the heart.is always pleafed to 
recognife, clothed in very decent verfe, fmeoth, flowing, and ge- 
nerally correét, It bears: thofe general traces of imitatiog which 
will always be found in thofe who have formed their tafte by 
reading our beft Englifh poets, without having genius enough to 
form a manner of their own. The rhimes are geiierally good ; 
two or three, however, occur which are not fo,—yred and maid,— 
below and awe :—rambling rill, is rather’an affeéted phrefe ; and 
the word harmony, which is in fact a daétyl, is for that reafon too 
weak to end a line with. As a contraft to thefe,little'blémifhes, 
we will quote an image which has no fimall degree of elegance— 


* While fober Cyrithia lifts her folemn beam, 
With luftre quiv’ring on the fparkling ftream, 
And with a radiant band of filver tight 
Lnwreéathes the jetty treffes of the night? ®. ¥0. 
Further on we meet with a very harfh litte— 


¢ Here rove the rills at will, their woods between.’ 


We would advife all poets, who.do not rife above mediocrity, to 
. be 
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be very exact in polifhing their pieces, as the only chance they 
have to pleafe, : : 


Elegiac Sonnets and other Poems. By William Afhburuham,, Efp. 
Fun. 4to. $s. fewed. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


That the public has loft all relifh for poetry isa common com- 
plaint ;—but, alas! we, who are obliged to con over all'the infipid 
and unmeaning rhimes that are offered to its perufal, cannot won- 
der at the want, of tafte for fuch produétions, Thefe Elegiac 
Sonnets, and other Poems, are very beautifully printed upon beau- 
tiful paper. ) ) 

Elegy, on the Death of My, Thomas Tuppen, Son of the late Rev. 

Ddr, Tuppen, of Bath: to which are added, the Folly and Mad- 

ne/s of War, and other Poetical Pieces. By S. Whitchurch. 420. 


us. Mathews. 1796. 

We feleé, in our opinion, the beft of thefe elegies, which, in the 
language of our politicians, is rendered peculiarly interefting by ex- 
iting circumftances— 

¢ FAREWELL TO THE YEAR 1794. 


¢ Thou long—long year of maflacre—farewell ! 
With horror I retrace thy bloody reign ; 

For ah! of war’s fad victims who can tell 
The countlefs myriads in thy circle flain ? 


Pregnant with human ills of every name, 
And all the plagues that defolate the earth; 

I faw thee rife in war’s deftruétive flame, 
And penfive mark'd thy inaufpicious birth. 


‘Oh! ftain'd with fouleft crimes thy every hour ! 


Thy reign a regifter of blood appears, 
In which the “ dogs of war” did much devour, 


More favage far than in preceding years, 


Too much of this, the rapid Rhine, the Meu/e, 
The Scheldt, the Sambre, and the deep Mofelle, 


Can blufhing prove, whilft human blood profufe, - 
Their banks empurple, and their waters fwell, 


Too much of this, the /ps, the Pyrennees, 
Columbia’s ifles, and Northern lands, have found; 

For torrid zones, rough feas, and climes that freeze, 
Have heard alike the battle’s thunder found. 


Too much of this was Poland made to feel, 
*Gainft royal robbers forc’d in arms to rife ; 
For ah! beneath the barb‘rous Cofack’s fteel 
Her valiant Kosciusco bleeding lies! 
Iijuftrious 
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' Tiluftrious chief !—/ure ’tis no treafon here 
To pay an heart-felt tribute to thy worth; » 
O’er fuff’ring Liberty to drop a tear, | j 
And curfe the bloody tygrefs of the North. ' 
Lo! J/mael’s brutal conqueror from afar 
Leads on his myrmidons in {cent of prey ; 
Train’d up to all the cruelties of war, 
To age, to fex, they .no diftinction pay ! 
lll-fated Praga yielded to their rage, 
And oh! the maffacre that there enfu’d— 


In blood of blooming youth, and hoary age, 
Their favage hands were wickedly imbru’d ! 


In vain the mother’s prayer—the infant’s cry, 

Nor prayers, nor tears, could move the furious band : 
Beneath the {word aux undiftinguifh’ i die, 

For thus the rrenD SuwarRow gave command ; 


~ 


At length thy reign, thou year of blood, is o’er, 

And pleas’d my Mufe fhall found thy parting — 
Oh ! could the ftill as foon the cannon’s roar, 

And bid with thee the pomp of war farewell!’ p, 1 s 


RE L 1-@G'1:0 WJ. &. 


A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge; OGober 28, 
1795; the Anhiverfary of his Majcfty’s Acceffion to the Throne. 
By Edward Pearfon, BsD.: Fellow of Sidney-Suffex Gollege, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. 1795. 


An effay on the qualifications of a good king;on the effect 
which his example will have on the houfe of Lords,;—and (as both 
thefe things are precarious) on the duty of eleétors in the choice of 
reprefentatives, There is nothing particularly ftriking in the lan- 
guage or fentiments of the difcourfe before us, if it is confidered as 
merely a political eflay; but if we view it in the light of an addrets 
to ferious Chriftians, there feems to reign throughout the whole a 
detect, which, perhaps, the preacher will think with us, might ea- 
fily be reétified,—there is nothing in the difcourfe,. which points 
out the place in which it was deliv rered, or the perfons to whom it 
was addreffed, Scarce any references are made to the holy ferip< 
tures, and the opinions of the writer reft ‘chiefly on his own fanc- 
tion, and not on the commands of Chrift and his apoftles. Indeed 
a philofopher, by the light of reafon only, might attain to the 
knowledge here laid down; yet, perhaps, he might have fome 
fcruples in indulging a veter ‘upon any oceafion to the latitude 
which the preacher feems to allow, Speaking of men engaged with 
a party, the writer fays, * But it fometimes happens, from the fup- 

Cait, Rev. Vou. XVI, Fanuary, 1796. I pofed 
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pofed neceflity of co-operating with a party, that even thofe, who 
aét on the beft motives, givea vote, or fupport a particular meafure, 
jn dire&t oppofition to their own opinion. I will not undertake te 
fay, that this conduét never can be right ; yet, as the principle it pro- 
ceeds on is fo liable to abufe, I fhould be forry to find, that it is ofs 
ten neceflary.’ Let every one, fays an apoftle, be fully perfuaded 
in his own mind; but how this advice can be reconciled with the 


hefitating language of the preacher, we profefs ourfelves at a lofs to 
determine. 


Attention to the Voice of Providence, efpecially in fome late Events, 
recommended and enforced. A Sermon preached in the Parife 
Church of Coddington, in the County of Nottingham, on Sunday, 
Offober 25th, 1795. By the Rev. Edward Henry Hoare, Curate 


of Coddington. Sve. Og, Chapman. 1795. 


A plain ferious difcourfe, rather deficient in ftyle and arrange- 
ment, on the providence of God, in which it will be thought by 
many, and perhaps with great reafon, that the writer has not fuffis 
cient ground for referring many events to a particular providence. 
Several of his remarks, however, cannot but have been beneficial 
to his parifh ; and if according to the Preface the preacher has been 
fhut out of the pulpits of Newark for modes ‘ of thinking and aét- 
ing, now, alas! grown antiquated and unfafhionable, and which 
he maintains, becaufe he finds them countenanced in his bible,’ we 
fhould hope that the inhabitants of that tewn do it from ferious 
conviction, that his tenets are not fo orthodox as he himfelf ima- 
gines, and that his retirement from gay fcenes and pitafurable 
amufements, which ought rather to be a recommendation to him, 
did not enter among the motives for his profcription. 


A free and candid Profeffion of Faith ; or, Motives and Reafins for 
leaving the Romifs Religion and acceding to the Church of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. Robert Norris, heretofore a Roman Catholic 
Clergyman. 8vo. 15.6d. Vernor and Hood. 1795. 


In this publication the queftion is very candidly argued between 
the caufe of the church of Rome, and the more enlighfened tenets 
of the proteftant faith. To thofe who feel undecided on this fub- 


jeét, Mr. Norris’s reafoning, we have no doubt, will be of confi- 
derable ufe. 


Conjefures om the Prophecies of Daniel, and. the Apocalypfe of Sts 
Fokn ; in order to afcertain the Periods when the Vials of Wrath 
will finifh, agrecably to the Dates given in Daniel, Chapter xii. 
as they appear to refpe Rufia, Germany, England, France, Con- 
fantinople, and the Roman Provinces in Ajfia. Sve, 14, 6d. 
Vaulder. 1795. 


Asa fpecimen of this writer’s talent in unfolding prophecies, we 
4 give 
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give the following extra&, from which the reader will determine, 
without much difficulty, the merits of the whole work — 


* Revelation, chap. vi. verfe 5.—" And I beheld, and lo, a black 
horfe, and‘he that fat of hitn had a pair Of Balaters im his hand.” 
Here we find depicted the fpirit of our eonftitution, and the fpirit 
of our laws, having juftice for their bafis. ~Mr: Fleming has taken 
the fun to reprefent France: furely we may, with equal propriety, 
fuppofe the black horfe, ia this verfe to. apply to eur bleffed coun- 
try. — Efpecially as the black horfe at Charing- -crofs, may be con- 
fidered as a national work. It was the putchafe’ of the country 
at large. It was paid for with the money Voted by parliament to 
defray the funeral expencés of a king whom his antitnonarchical fub- 
jeéts had murdered ; befides there js no other empire in Europe to 
which the figurative expréflions in the Verfe carrapply.’ r. 39. 


NO VEL 8%. 


Ayville Caftle. An Hiftorical Romance. 2 Vols. tamo. 6s. _— 
Crofby. 1796. 


To thofe who cau be amufed by a wild, romantic ftory, violat- 
ing, without fcruple, all the laws of nature and probability, —about 
forefts and banditti,—murders and apparitions,—wandering dam- 
féls, and faithful lovers, the Caftle of Arville may afford’ a delett- 
able and perfectly harmlefs entertainmetit. — The feene of the tranf= 
actions commences in Britain, under the reigir of Boadicea, of he- 
roic meéthory, and dufing the invafion of the Rorhaiis. The readet 
is thence hurried to Italy,—to Afia,—to’ Africa,—and finally res 
turns to Europe, and, in each change, encounters marvellous and 
furprifing adventures, 


Montford Caftle ; or the Knight of the White Refe. An Hiftorical 
Romanee of the, Eleventh Century. 2 Vals, 12m, 75. Sewed. 
Crofby. 1795. 


A tale of chivalry; when the knights were all valiant, and the 
damfels fair.—There is little novelty in the incidents of this rer 
mance, or force in the fentiments. The ftyle is neither elegant, 
nor particularly defective. The ftory is intended to exemplify the 
mifchiefs of ecclefiaftical domination. 


Audley Fortefcuc; or the Vidtims of Frailty, A Novel. By Mr. Ro- 
binfon. 2 Vols. 19m0. 65. Boards, Lane. 1795. 


That human beings are frail, is by no means a modern difcovery : 
but we do not perceive the utility of thefe defcriptions, which are 
more calculated to miflead than benefit-—That characters of gé- 
nuine excellence, and lives of -uniform worth, are to be blafted anid 


deftroyed by a moment of error, and tacitly juftified in a rath ter- 
| ia mination 
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mimation of the bleffing of exiftence, is a falfe and a pernicious + 
morality. ‘Let writers of fancy aim at moving the paffions: they 
aré> thé {prings of aétivity, and the energies without which no. 
thing good or great can be effected; but let them be moved in the - 
caufe of truth, and not called in, as auxiliaries, to prolong the do- 
roinion of infatuation and wickednefs. 


Fhe Dagger. -Tranflated from the German of Groffe. 12mo. 23. 6d ° 
| Sewed. Vernor and Hood. 1795. 


There is originality in the incidents of this little work,—the fenti- 
ments are impaffioned,—the ftyle glowing,—-and, from the denoue- 
ment, {ome ufeful truths may be extracted. 


Th Ee is a aaa alee 


Ob/fervations, tending to frew the Mifmanagement of the Medical 
Department in the Army; with a View to trace the Evils to 
_ their Source ; and to-point out to Government the Necefity of ate 
tending more to the Health of the Soldier in Time of War, To 
which is annexed, a Reprefentation of the Sytem adopted in the 
~ Hanoverian Service. By N. Sinnott, M. D. 8v0o. 15. 6d. 
“Murray. 1795. : 


* Six months ago (fays the author) a great part of thefe Obfer- 
vations were addrefled to a member of the medical board, and have 
fince been read, as I am told, .before the other members. The fuf- 
ferings of the fick, and the principal fources of diforder and mif- 
management, »were particularly pointed out; but as an indirect cen- 
fure upon the wifdom and conduét of the board was unavoidable, 
the pamphlet did not meet with the moft kind reception ; nor did 
it contribute very much to conciliate the good will of the mem- 
bers towards the ayithor.’  p. vil. : 


The pojnt on which Dr. Sinnott’s objections chiefly turn, is the 
making the furgeons of regiments at the fame time aét as phyficians 
and apothecaries. He likewife'carries thefe objections into the 
queftion of our military hofpitals, where, he contends, great evils 
arife from the want of diftinét appointments. Speaking of the 
Hanoverian medical eftablifhment, he fays— 


* Thus we obferve in every department, men peculiarly quali- 
fied for their refpeétive fituations. The principal furgeon, a man 
eminently diftinguifhed by his profeffional abilities. The phyfician 
to his profeffional {kill adds a perfect knowledge of the ceconomy 
of military hofpitals. The medical affiftants never interfere be- 
yond the practice of phyfic, The affiftant furgeons always con- 
fine themfelves to their own province. The apothecary, and his 
aflifiants, never act in any department but their own. And the 


purveyor is always a man capable of performing the active duty, 
which 
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which his fituation requires. In fine, the whole forms fuch a ree 
gular fyftem, that every man in the hofpital knows the nature and 
extent of his own duty, which he performs with eafe to himfelf 
and advantage to the fick ; one department never interferes with 
the other, and the refult is order and regularity, fuch as we might 
expect in any hofpital conduéted as it fhould be.’ P. 33. 


Obfervations on the Tuffis Convulfiva, or, Hooping Cough, as read at 
the Lyceum Medicum Londinenfe ; wherein the Nature, Caufe, and 
Cure of this Difeafe are endeavoured to be demonfirated, and the 
Praéice of exhibiting Emetics, frewn to be pernicious and ufelefs, 
By John Gale Fones. 8vo. 1s. Allen and Weft. 41795. 


The author of this treatife ventures to differ from the received opi- 
nion, that the only efficient treatment of the hooping cough con- 
fifts in the exhibition of occafional emetics. On the contrary, he 
condemns them on the ground of their debilitating effect on the fto- 
mach ; and rather propofes.the ufe of cordial remedies. . As thefe 
remarks exifted originally in the form of a paper, defigned to furnith 
an evening’s debate in a medical fociety, the author’s diflent from 
what: has been the prevailing idea on the fubjeét was.very well: cal-; 
culated to excite difcuffion ; but we cannot think his remarks of con- 
fequence enough to juftify his appearing in print. . 


MsIS C EL L A N: EO U-S., 


Thoughts on the Expediency of adopting a Syftem of National Educa= 
tion, more immediately fuited to the Policy of this Country : with 
certain Brief Remarks on that Clafs of Free Schools, commonly di- 
Jfiinguifled by the name of Diocefan Schools. By Anthony King, 
E/quire, LL.D. 8vo. 25. 6d. Dilly. 


A moft terribly long-winded pamphlet to recommend the efta- 
blifhment of fchools in different parts of Ireland.’ Of the purity of 
the author’s intentions there cannot be a donbt ; but we could have 
wifhed, that the work had been put into the hands of fome one to 
comprefs the fentiments, correé the fuperfluities, and bring the pe- 
riods into tolerable length. We have feldem met with a work, in 
which there lave either fo little pains been empléyed,—or, if em- 
ploved, with fo little fuccefs in the choice of words, correétnefs 
of expreffion, and the arrangement of fentences. “The plan is fum- 
med up in the conclufion, in the following manner— 


‘ The firft, therefore, and material bufinefs of this plan, is moft 
earneftly to prefs the neceffity of erecting and adopting thofe new 
{chools, which I have purpofely diftinguifhed by the name of Pro- 
vincial Schools ; and I am here happy to avow, that the experience 
of the prefent day proves demoniftrably the great utility of the mea- 


fure ; inafmuch as the members of both houfes of parliament muft 
6 all 
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all have witneffed in turn, the good effeéts already produced by the: 
adoption of Sunday fchools, which have been Jately inttituted, and 
fet on foot in this country, by the humane and benevolent aid of, 
individuals. If then feminaries of this kind, the greateft part: 
whereof merely confult the education of poor children, have been 
attended with fo great fuccefs and advantage, of how much more, 
national importance muft that inftitution be, which. befides the plan 
of education inculcated thereby, provides alfo for the maintenance 
and fupport of wretched orphans, and others of various perfuafions, 
who otherwife would be caft upon the world, furrounded on all 
fides by temptation, and ftimulated by the preffing importunity of 
want, to become the affociates of ignominy’ and vice ?—Next to 
provincial fchools, thofe inf#ftutions fo long known by. the name of 
Diocefan Schools, immediately under the direétion of parliament, 
have engaged my attention; and with refpedt to thefe laft, the ar- 

ements and improvements I have recommended, I have an 
humble hope will be found of great national concern, amongft 
which I ¢onfider'not the leaft, the appointing of governors to each: 
as in the cafe of provincial fchools, a meafure hitherto overlooked 
and neple&ted, but which cannot fail ef being attended with: the 
moft public advantages ; the annual correfpondence and intercourfe 
by this means eftablifhed between fuch governors and parliament, 
as well as the intimate knowledge thence to be derived and commu- 
nicated to government, as to the accurate ftate of the management, 
ceconomy and revenues of each fchool, beft fpeak the utility of 
this meafure—To fum up the whole, it is fubmitted that the ap- 
poimtment of examiners from amongft the junior fellows, or at leaft 
from amongft that particular clafs of ftudents who have graduated 
in our univerfity, and diftinguifhed themfelves as candidates, in 
the manner already mentioned, mutt operate effeCtually towards the 
promoting a laudable fpirit of induftry and emulation amongft the 
feveral claffes of {cholars belonging to thefe inftitutions, efpecially 
when it is confidered that merit will always be fure to be diftinguith- 
ed and rewarded, a proper degree of competition diffufed and en- 
couraged, and the bounty of parliament, as well as of the feveral 
donors, communicated through the moft pure and honourable 
channels,’ Pp. 134, 


4 Brief Account of the Tullauganm Expedition from Bombay; and 
likewife of the Sieges of Baffien, Arnoll, Callian, and Canore, on 
the Weftern Side of India, during the Courfe of the War, com- 
menccd the 21ft of November 1778, Extra&ed from the Fournal 
of an Officer, who was actually employed on thofe feveral Services, 
4fo. 1s, Wilkies. 1794. 

We are told, in the dedication to the honorable court of direétors 
of the Eaft India Company, that ‘this fhort narrative of the fevetal 
fervices herein contained, is humbly offered, as a fmall mite “—— 
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the information of any hiftorical gentleman of greater abilities, 
who may chufe to write a general hiftory of our wars in India,’ 
=A very final! mite indeed ! and of equally fimall value in point of 
compofition, and information. 


A Di&iouary of Literary Curigfties. Vel. I. Bum 3s. jewed 
Ridgway. 1795. . 

An elegant little pocket volume, in which readers, whodo not love 
the toil of purfuing an intricate fubjeét through a variety of authors, 
may find fome amufement and inftruétion. There are between 
eighty and ninety articles, and the publifher profefies only to claim 
the merit of feleion, and of affording ata cheap rate his literary 
wares, As a fpecimen of the ftyle of language ixi this work we ie- 
leé&t the article on Literature.— 


‘ Many perfons have often expreffed aftonifhment at there being 
fo fmall a number of learned men; when, in faét, we fhould be 
furprized there are fo many, if we confidered all the concuaring 
circumftances requifite to conititute a man of real learning. 

‘ Might we hazard an opinion, we should fay, knowledge 3 is 
more frequently acquired by chance than by premeditation or de- 
fign. By this affertion, however, we would not be thought to 
countenance ignorance, or favour the decay into whith letters has 
fallen: but, on the contrary, the advantages of real knowledge are 
fo great, that in fiowing the difficulty of gaining the fummit of this 
tugged mountain, we fhould hope to ftimulate and encourage thofe 
who may be frightened at the labour, inftead of repulfing or inducing 
them to relax in their-aétivity and induitry, by magnifying thofé 
obftacles which muft be overcome. 

‘ To form a learned man, natural talents are the firft requifite ; 
next, folid fenfe, an acute mind, and a faithful memory; fouad 
health, and a vigorous conftitution; an equanimity of temper j 
perfeverance to ftand the teft of years; an infatiable défire for in- 
formation, and an invincible attachment to ftudy: but even all 
thefe advantages are ufelefs, if fortune has. been {paring of her fa- 
vours. 

* A marti born in fervitude, or poverty, who wants the necef- 
faries of life, is forced to. think of the means to acquire them, im 
preference to every other'thought. “He mutt direét his attention to 
common life before ftudy, and think of the means’ to live inftead 
of thofe to obtain fame. 

* Befides, we are born fubje& to the will of our parents; they 
difpofe of us according to their intereft or views, without knowing 
or examining our talents. In all the difpofals which parents make 
of their children, we never find one who brings them up to the pro- 
teffion of letters: they give them the general education for com- 
men life, but not to make them men of learning. 

‘In 
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¢ In addition to the requifites already enumerated, it is neceflary 
to poffefs courage, in order to refift thofe incidents. in life, which 
interrupt the fweetnefs of ftudy ; fuch as taxes, war, ficknefs, law- 
fuits, loffes, perfecutions of the envious, ‘and the inconvenience of 
bad neighbours. Studious men, from their pacifick temper and re- 
tired life, are affected more thari others by thefe occurrences. But the 
man who is poffeffed of all thefe qualifications, and dedicates his lifé 
to letters, without feeking any recompence but what the ftudy of 
them actually affords, will, from the lofty heights of true knowledge, 
look down with compaffion on the reft of the world, and defpife the 
errors and vain employments of the vulgar. This is the dignified 
pleafure which men of real learning obtain by ftudy. 

6 They who fuppofe it will canker riches, are deceived; genius 
feldom enjoys the favours of fortune, the profits of authors do not 
keep pace with their reputation. Melancholy is the catalogue of 
men of letters who have pined in mifery, and funk under the pref- 
fure of indigence. Painful reflection ! 

‘ The philanthropick George Dyer, in his ‘ Differtation on the 
Theory and Praétice of Benevolence,’ has treated this fubje@ witli 
energy and feeling, and to which we refer the reader. We cannot, 
however, reéfift extracting the following animated apoftrophe : 

“ Oh! Genius, art though to be envied or pitied? Doomed to 
form expectations the moft fanguine, and to nteet with difappoint- 
ments the moft mortifying ! ! To indulge towards others the moft ge- 
merous wifhes, to receive thyfelf the moft illiberal treatment ! To 
be applauded, admired, and negleéted! To be a friend to all, be- 
friended often by none! Oh! thou creative, difcriminating power, 
fource of inexpreflible delights, and nurfe of unknown fenfibilities, 
that perpetuate diftrefs, Fancy fhall embody thy form; and often 
vifit the grave of Chatterton, to drop the tear of fympathy over that 
ingenious, unfriended, unfortunate youth.” 

‘ To the honour of literature in this country,a sociETY To suUPs 
PORT AUTHORS IN DISkTESS has been inftituted within thefe two 


years. Many ingenious, unfortunate men, have received timely 
affiftance frem it: may its influence extend!’ p. 55. 
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CORRESPONODENC E. 


THE obliging Obfervations of Crericus are under confideras 
tion, 
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